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SPENGLER VIEWS THE MACHINE AGE’ 
I. 


ELDOM has a book, so massive and so erudite, 
caused such a widespread commotion as did Oswald 
Spengler’s Decline of the West.? It appealed to a 
variety of tastes. The preacher of imminent and sen- 
sational doomsdays has not lost his attraction with the 
decline of the religious sanctions attributed to bygone 
apocalyptics. But a scientific age demands a scientific 
eschatology, and this Spengler supplied. Popular 
science had promised only a long protracted cooling of 
the earth’s crust, or, in moments of soaring imagina- 
tion, the possibility of a collision with a comet or an 
invasion from Mars. It was too remote to be really 
scaring. The morbid eschatological appetite wants the 
world to go out, not with a fizzle, but with a bang, and 
the sooner the bang the better. Spengler promised 
something at once scientific, catastrophic, and fairly 
soon ; though perhaps it was not generally realised that 
‘soon’ on the lips of this juggler with milleniums 
~— mean quite a number of centuries. 
ut the appearance of these volumes—they were 
first published in 1918—was also well timed to meet a 
more passing mood. In those days of disillusionment 
it was gratifying to read this comparative study of the 
rise and fall of civilisations, this deterministic concep- 
tion of repeating historical cycles, with its assurances 


** Der Mensch und die Technik. Beitrag zu einer Philoso- 
phie des Lebens.’ Von Oswald Spengler. (C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Minchen, 1931.) 


* Such was the title of the English translation of Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes. It is typical of the ‘ slow phlegmatic 
English temperament ’ at which Spengler scoffs. An Unter- 
gang is no ‘ decline,’ but a fall, a ruin, a cataclasm. 
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that the signs of the times pointed to a speedy down- 
fall of our own discredited culture. It was particularly 
gratifying to defeated Germany. The decade of 
Churchill’s World Crisis and Remarque’s All Quiet 
was pleased with the generalised theory that it is not 
man that makes history, but history that makes man. 
The poets and the romancers of those days, with their 
gospel of despair and escape, were delighted with this 
erudite sanction to what the lamented Enemy called 
their ‘ Paleface inferiority-complex.’ The philosopher, 
too, was given plenty to think about in this new ‘ time- 
philosophy,’ with its idea of the ‘World as History,’ 
which affirmed the inadequacy of all the accepted cate- 
gories and systems. And everyone found in the book 
a powerful dramatic appeal. With Spengler, scientific 
research and philosophical speculation seemed to re- 
vert to the mythology which, according to Aristotle, 
begot them. Spurning the abstract, the conceptual, the 
universal, Spengler concretises, personifies the forces 
which mould human history and strive for mastery in 
man. The conflict of ideas becomes a battle of giants. 
‘It is a German philosophy,’ proclaimed the Fore- 
word. It was also a German drama—masquerading as 
real life. That alone may account for the seventy 
or so editions which have been demanded. His- 
toric humanity, fooled and finally crushed sub- 
limely by inexorable Destiny, plays the hero of a theme 
beloved of German legend and tragedy.* It is a Got- 
terdimmerung—the destruction of Wagnerian gods in 
the dames of Walhalla. It is, more expressly, a Faust 
—the downfall of man through his pursuit of forbid- 
den knowledge. 


The hisses were even more impassioned than the 
applause. There was a storm of controversy in Ger- 


* Cf. André Levinson: Oswald Spengler in Les Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires, Nov, 21, 1931. 
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Spengler Views the Machine Age 


many.‘ In France, Henri Massis sounded the alarm 
and appealed to his countrymen’s devotion to their 
heritage of Latin culture as well as to their dislike of 
the sale Boche.’ Wyndham Lewis, in no mild terms, 
tried to rouse England and America.* 

After so much pother it is too bad of Dr. Spengler 
to tell us that he had over-estimated our intelligence, 
and that we simply did not understand his book at all. 
Yet that is what, after twelve years, he does say. ‘ With 
that work I discovered,’ he now writes, ‘that the 
majority of readers are not capable of retaining a com 
prehensive view over the entire mass of ideas. Con- 
sequently they get lost even in particular spheres fami- 
liar to them, and as to the rest they see it all askew 
or not at all, and so get a false picture both of what I 
said and of what I was talking about.’ He is, how- 
ever, undismayed, and announces that he is preparing 
another gigantic work, extending his researches into 
the obscure regions of prehistory and human origins. 

But meanwhile he has given us Der Mensch und die 
Technik, a résumé of his thought in a limited, but still 
vast, field. Its ninety pages are of very live interest, 
for they present us with Spengler’s conception of the 
place of the present ‘crisis’ in the entire history of 
mankind. They are, moreover, evidently intended to 
afford a more comprehensible introduction to the in- 
tricacies of his philosophy. 

The topic is hackneyed—* Men and Machines.’ The 
diagnosis of the ills of our Machine Age is hardly origi- 
nal. But the line of approach and the moral drawn 


* Cf. Manfred Schroeter: Der Streit um Spengler, published 
by Beck of Munich. 


5 In La Défense de l’Occident (Plon, 1927). An English trans- 
lation was published by Faber and Gwyer. 


* In his book Time and Western Man; and in his article in the 
Enemy. 
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from it all are certainly novel and arresting, if only be- 
cause they shed much light on the philosophy of The 
Decline of the West. 

It is a mistake, thinks Spengler (and surely rightly), 
to isolate the problem of the machine. It is only the 
extreme form of the far wider problem of the relation 
of all technical activity to man’s life, culture and civi- 
lisation. The problems of Cosmopolis were already 
suggested when our palaeolithic ancestors fashioned 
flints into tools and weapons. The devil in the dynamo 
lurked already in the potter’s wheel. 

In this field of the cultural implications of technique, 
Spengler claims to be a pioneer. Goethe, indeed, in 
the Second Part of Faust, had recognised and 
struggled with the problem. But nineteenth century 
romanticism and idealism rejected the problem of tech- 
nical activity, forced upon its unwilling notice by the 
Industrial Revolution, as unworthy of its considera- 
tion : “to name a great business man or engineer along- 
side with poets and thinkers was /ése-majesté against 
“‘true’’ culture.” This attitude lingers, Spengler 
finds, among the aesthetes and Jittérateurs of our day, 
“who account the completion of a novel more impor- 
tant than the construction of an aeroplane engine.’ 
But the standpoint of nineteenth century materialism 
and utilitarianism was even more deplorable and ‘ un- 
real.” It viewed the new machinery as a labour-saving 
device and as means to the ‘ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’ And by ‘ greatest happiness’ it un- 
derstood the minimum of activity and the maximum of 
pleasure and amusement—a view very offensive to 
Spengler’s Nietzcheanism. Spengler himself sets out 
to tackle the problem from the standpoint of the stern 
realism which, he considers, characterises our twen- 
tieth century. 

Not in the folly of modern politicians, financiers or 
industrialists does Spengler seek the origins of the pre- 
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Spengler Views the Machine Age 


sent ‘crisis,’ but in remote catastrophic events of pre- 
history. The first catastrophe (and truly catastrophic 
it was, for Spengler will have nothing to do with Dar- 
winism’) was the appearance on this planet of Men. 
The very existence of entities so anomalous against the 
background of Nature sets the stage for tragedy. Man, 
asserts Spengler, is before all things carnivorous, a 
beast of prey. In human predacity he finds the first 
clue to the secret of human destiny and a first reason 
for the human tragedy. Man lives by the death of his 
rivals, by a bloody conquest of enemy Nature. This 
fundamental fact is not to be ignored with the idealists, 
nor to be regretted with Darwin and Schopenhauer. 
Spengler agrees with Nietzche that man’s existence is 
a warfare, and that his might, his conquests, his pride 
and hate, are the ennoblers, not the degraders, of his 
life. The ‘ Will to Power’ is the key to history. 


" * Eine langsame, phlegmatische Veranderung entspricht dem 
englischen Naturell, nicht der Natur.” But Spengler adds some 
more serious and damaging criticism. The Darwinian classi- 
fication of animals on the principle of anatomical similarity is 
gratuitous and materialistic. They should be classified, not 
according to their bodies, but according to their ‘souls’ as 
manifested in their modes of life. And modes of life should be 
gradated, as every Thomist knows, according to degrees of in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency. Spengler’s paragraph on this 
subject is curiously reminiscent of Contra Gentiles, IV, xi. Thus 
viewed, man is very far removed from the ape. Anatomically, 
carnivorous man may resemble the nut-eating ape, but his pro- 
founder affinities are with lions, tigers and eagles. And against 
the evolutionist’s assumption of an uninterrupted, gradual pro- 
cess he remarks that ‘ we should not be able to distinguish 
geological strata were they not brought about by catastrophes 
of unknown kind and origin; nor could we distinguish kinds of 
fossilised animals had they not suddenly appeared, and died out 
unaltered.’ He adopts, apparently, the ‘ mutation theory ’ in- 
augurated by De Vries, and is forced to the conclusion that the 
origin of man was ‘sudden. . . . like a flash of lightning, 
an earthquake . . . . époch-making in the highest sense,’ 
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By Technik is to be understood the strategy of the 
beast of prey in its struggle for existence. It is by 
his Technik that man is differentiated so sharply from 
the beasts. Theirs is a Gattungstechnik. Each species 
has its own tactic determined by instinct; it is unalter- 
able, invariable, mechanical. But the human 7 echnik 
is individual, personal, conscious, free, chooseable, in- 
ventable, improveable, learnable, alterable. Man, in 
a word, is creative; he is the creator of his own mode 
of warfare against Nature. His Technik is subject to 
reason and will. The human individual is something 
more than one member of a species; he is a person. 
That is his dignity, and a further source of his misery. 


For his tragedy lies, not only in the fact that he is 
destined to wage a hopeless warfare with the weapons 
of creative art against the overwhelming might of 
Nature, but still more in the fact that the very method 
of his warfare, his Technik, involves his own destruc- 
tion. A man is a personified paradox, an incarnate 
conflict of Nature and Art. For man is blessed with 
hands, and so surely as tools are made for hands, so 
hands are made for tools. Here Spengler sees the seeds 
of disaster. For tools demand a twofold office of 
hands; they require hands to fashion them and hands 
to wield them. Already, then, we find the origin of the 
division of men into two opposed classes—the makers 
and the users of tools. And because preoccupation 
with one human activity involves the atrophy of 
another, this primordial potentiality to a disintegra- 
tion within the species was also a potentiality to a re- 
pression within the personality. 


The next catastrophe took place about five thousand 
years before Christ. Hitherto the conflict with Nature 
had remained an unorganised guerilla warfare of iso- 
lated individuals. But now traces appear of organised 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, elementary quarrying and 
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Spengler Views the Machine Age 


mining, building, transport. Now the potentiality to 
decomposition begins to become an actuality. Man had 
found his tongue. By speech orders are given to his 
fellows, and co-operative activity becomes feasible. 
Thus man lost the innocence of individual isolation 
and independence, and the noble beast of prey is on 
the way to becoming a member of society. It is the be- 
ginning of history and of civilisation. Communal en- 
terprise begets the Community, the artificial grouping 
of tribes and nations. Two sorts of men become dis- 
tinguished : the makers and the users of tools, masters 
and ‘hands,’ rulers and ruled. Life in community re- 
presses individual liberty. It is of the essence of civi- 
lisation that the individual life counts for nothing. The 
/ and the mine vanish into negligibleness before the 
preponderating exigencies of the we and the our. The 
mass of men become the slaves of the masters of Tech- 
nik, who themselves are servi servorum. As technical 
perfection progresses, so the individual becomes more 
suppressed, history more speeded, Nature more 
vengeful, and man rushes more blindly and surely to 
destruction. 

The thirteenth century marks the beginning of the 
last phase, which leads inevitably to our present mis- 
eries, to the downfall of the West, and, with it, the 
downfall of man. Then began to spread abroad the 
Faustian mentality properly so called. The uncon- 
scious apostate Fausts were pious and well-meaning 
religious—Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and Petrus 
Peregrinus. They began experimental research. They 
thought thereby to serve the orthodox God, ‘to see 
Him in His creatures,’ but in reality they were hypno- 
tised by the new and terrible ideal of the perpetuum 
mobile. With them the aim of human thought became 
the search for dynamic working-hypotheses instead of 
static, abstract truths. No longer is the creative in- 
telligence satisfied with the conquest of Matter, it 
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seeks the harnessing of Energy;* no longer is it con- 
tent with the conquest of this or that natural pheno- 
menon, it yearns to subdue the totality of natural forces 
with which to build a world of its own. It is the apex 
of human ambition, of the Will to Power. It is the 
beginning of the Machine Age. Not without reason 
was it suspected of sorcery, heresy and diabolism. 

So, to cut still shorter a synopsis of a very long 
story, we come to the twentieth century, to the modern 
mechanised Cosmopolis. We are nearing the calami- 
tous End. It is the summit of human achievement, the 
supreme effort of man’s rebellious Art against Nature, 
and therefore it is the close of human history. It is, 
says Spengler, the Fifth Act of the human tragedy, 
the slaying of man by his own artifice. Here humanity 
spends itself. There may be, he thinks, another 
straggling, less intense civilisation after us, but ‘here 
the struggle between Nature and Mankind is brought 
practically to an end.’ 

Spengler is not really a mythologist. If he appears 
to personify the machine as the slayer of its creator, 
that is only the rhetoric of his method. Yet the myth 
of the Robot portrays a reality. The reality is that the 
technical experts, the inventors, makers and owners 
of the machines, do not foresee nor concern themselves 
with the consequences of their creation. That is in- 
evitable. Their aim is a personal one—riches, renown, 
the Will to Power, the personal satisfaction which the 
beast of prey ever finds in conquest. But the un- 
heeded consequences of the machine affect profoundly 
the whole race of men and the very landscape of the 
earth. By the pressing of a button are released mil- 
lions of horse-power beside which the physical power 
of the human individual is helpless. The slened 


* We are reminded how Goethe’s Faust had sought to revise 
the ‘ In principio erat Verbum,’ and muttered ‘ Im Anfang war 
die Kraft.’—Faust, Part I, 1. 1233. 
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Spengler Views the Machine Age 


energy does not spare human energy, but adds to it, 
if only because one invention or discovery is not so 
much the attainment of a goal as the revealer of count- 
less other goals for human endeavour and ambition. 
The machine is our master. In our topsy-turvy world 
our technique is no longer an instrument at our service. 
On the contrary, civilised man must be born, must live, 
often die, in the service of his tools. The gulf which 
divides the master from the user of tools is become 
impassable. As the inventor and owner have no com- 
mon interest with the masses who work his engines, so 
the masses have no understanding of the nature of the 
machine, its origins or its products. They lose the op- 
portunity for the expression of personality, and be- 
come themselves mechanised. The noble beast of prey 
is crushed and become himself the cog of a machine. 

It is the last act, says Spengler. But the plot is in- 
soluble. It is disaster to let the machines go on. Yet 
the machine-culture waxes with ever-increasing inten- 
sity. It is no longer the monopoly of the Nordic 
Blond Beast. He is being overwhelmed and starved 
by the competition of the coloured races and Soviet 
Russia. We are faced with a crisis of over-production, 
the high standard of living which the former monopoly 
gave to the white worker disqualifies him to withstand 
outside competition, his superiority was finally dis- 
credited by the War. ‘ That is at the bottom of un- 
employment in the white-man’s lands, and unemploy- 
ment is no “‘crisis,’’ but a catastrophe.’ 

Shall we, then, stop the machines, fly from them, 
smash them, or at least slow them down? That, thinks 
Spengler, would be equally calamitous, yet that too is 
happening. 

The Faustian mentality begins to tire of its Technik. A 
weariness spreads abroad, a sort of pacifism in the war against 


Nature. People are looking to simpler, more ‘ natural ’ modes 
of life, they indulge in sport instead of technical research, they 
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detest the great cities, they long to escape from the constraint 
of these soulless activities, from the slavery of the machine, from 
the pale, cold atmosphere of technical organisation. . ... Oc- 
cultism and spiritism, Hindu philosophies, metaphysical brood- 
ings, whether of Christian or pagan complexion, spurned in the 
days of Darwin, raise their heads again. It is the mentality 
of the Rome of Augustus. Disgusted with life, men flee to 
more primitive lands, to vagabondage, to suicide. There begins 
the flight of the born, gifted technicians from the machine. Soon 
only second-class talent, stragglers of a great age, will be avail- 
able. 


Hesitation, flight, stoppage, that too is disastrous. 
Man is doomed so soon as he relents in his warfare. 
That was the lesson of The Decline of the West, ‘ His- 
tory dooms the peoples to whom Truth is of more ac- 
count than Deeds, or by whom Justice is held more 
essential than Might.’* The impasse was inevitable 
sooner or later. The weapons by which man is bound 
to preserve and perfect himself are bound to turn upon 
and destroy him. 


II. 


Such are the main headings of the story of Der 
Mensch und die Technik. A little too neat and sim- 
pliste, beyond a doubt. But let it be said in justice 
that it necessarily loses much cogency and complete- 
ness in our attempt to abbreviate it. But if this is 
Spengler’s diagnosis, what is his remedy? (What is 
his ‘ contribution to a philosophy of life’ promised in 
the sub-title? 


There is no remedy. The Spenglerian metaphysic 
will not allow the possibility of a remedy. The 
Spenglerian ethic asserts only the futility of seek- 
ing or wishing for one. The contribution to a 


® Untergang des Abendlandes, Vol. II, p. 628. All our refer- 
ences to the Decline of the West are to the 64th-65th editions 
of Vol. I (1929) and to the 54th-s5th editions of VoL II (1930). 
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Spengler Views the Machine Age 


philosophy of life is, apparently, contained in 
the concluding paragraphs of vapid  moralis- 
ing, which call us, in the name of a sanctionless 
‘Duty’ and loyalty to our accursed ‘ Race,’ to ‘ per- 
severe at the lost stronghold, without hope, without de- 
liverance, like that Roman soldier whose bones were 
found before a gate of Pompeii. ...’ The amoral 
ducunt Fata volentem, nolentem trahunt, which closed 
The Decline of the West, was at least more dignified 
than this. 


But what is to be thought of this Spenglerian philo- 
sophy? Let it be said at the outset that we need have 
no a priori prejudice against Spengler’s statement and 
arrangement of historic facts. More eloquent than all 
his rhetoric were those neat parallel tables in The De- 
cline of the West, summarising the rise and fall of 
successive cultures with their repeated cycles of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. Historians 
must be left to decide whether or not Spengler manipu- 
lated his facts to suit his theory. But it may well be 
that corresponding forces arise periodically in history 
in similar ways, initiate a similar series of reactions 
and counter-reactions, wax and wane under parallel in- 
fluences. As Aquinas pointed out long ago,”® when 
discussing a not dissimilar philosophy, the fact that 
man is endowed with free-will does not contradict the 
fact that the majority of men very seldom make use of 
it. This is especially true when we are treating of his- 
tory, of men in the mass. It is for this reason that 
mass-psychology approximates very much nearer to the 
Behaviourist ideal of an exact science than does indivi- 
dual psychology. And even when an individual refuses 
to follow the crowd, his assertion of independence is 
seldom powerful enough to change the general course 
of events. 


© Summa Theologica, 1, cxv, 4. 
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But Spengler was not satisfied with enunciating a 
historical ‘law.’ He claimed something even more 
than permanence for what was, at most, an illuminat- 
ing working hypothesis. In The Decline of the West 
he enunciated his principle of historical recurrence as 
mathematically precise and inexorably necessary: 
Granted that he disclaimed absolute truth, ‘ divorced 
from blood and history,’ on the ground that there is 
no such thing, he claimed nevertheless to have dis- 
covered ‘a logic of history .. . . a, so to say, meta- 
physical structure of historical humanity.’ It was ‘a 
Morphology of World History.’ So surely, it claimed, 
as the old ‘space philosophy’ of the ‘ World as 
Nature’ was the study of the necessity of cause and 
effect, so this new ‘time-philosophy ’ of the ‘ World 
as History’ was the study of ‘ the necessity of Des- 
tiny.’ Just as, in virtue of the infallibility of causality, 
things in space assume determined shapes and forms, 
so, in virtue of the infallibility of ‘ Destiny,’ events 
in time assume determined recurrent patterns. Speng- 
ler, in short, is not satisfied with remarking that the 
*bus follows the determinate grooves of the tram route, 
he calls the *bus a tram. Had he confined himself to 
the less pretentious, but still startling, conclusions 
which his factual premises warrant, he might have been 
able to contribute a truly valuable ‘ philosophy of life ’ 
in our present perplexities. His researches into the 
origins of decay in parallel states of past civilisations 
might have been abundantly fruitful with lessons about 
how to save ourselves. His searching diagnosis of our 
ills might have been the prelude to a cure. We could 
have hailed him as a prophet and a saviour. But, as 
it is, his jeremiads are unrelieved with any message of 
salvation, and we have to content ourselves with plati- 
tudes about the Roman soldier at Pompeii. The 


™ Untergang des Abendlandes, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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Spengler Views the Machine Age 


Schicksalsgedanke, the idea of ‘ Destiny,’ has ren- 
dered his labours sterile. 

Now this Schicksalsgedanke is the pivot of his philo- 
sophy. It is also its unknown quantity. Spengler does 
not really believe in the Fates with their spinning- 
wheels. He does not literally believe in a malevolent 
divinity who persists in playing repeatedly the same 
old tune on the cosmic musical-box until the spring 
breaks. What then does he mean, Jiterally? 

In The Decline of the West it was very difficult to 
discover. ‘ He who defines knows nothing of Des- 
tiny,’ he said. But Der Mensch und die Technik 
seems to reveal that he has a very definite idea of it, 
and very stale and commonplace it is. 

The Machine Age, it tells us, is bringing man to 
ruin. It is bound to. Do not ask whether this is the 
peculiar effect of the circumstances of our existing 
Machine Age, or is so bound up with machines as to 
be inevitable in any machine age. The distinction has 
no sense for Spengler. 

But whence this ruin? From the conglomeration of 
bars, bolts, tubes, wheels and so on, we call a 
machine? Impossible. Whence then? Evidently from 
man, the creator of the machine. 

So far we are prepared to agree. The machines are 
compassing our ruin because mechanical development 
has been allowed to progress automatically without 
moral control, without respect for the common weal 
of man, without regard to the nature of the machines 
themselves. But Spengler will tell us that such moral 
control is an unrealisable idealist dream. Ruin is 
inevitable because man is a ‘ noble beast.’ The 
technicians are compelled to pursue the uncontrolled 
developmert of Technik because the Will to Power is 
irrepressible, and the beast will continue to be beastly 
so long as it can. Society will disrupt because the 
other beasts, and notably the proletariat, yearn to be 
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equally beastly, which, under existing conditions, they 
cannot. 

So we seem to come to this: history is determined 
because man, the stuff of history, is determined. And 
Spengler believes that man is determined because, in 
spite of his protests to the contrary, he has a_ very 
definite idea of human nature. There is no such thing, 
he told us, as mankind, as man as such; there are only 
individual men as manifest in time. He derided the 
historians whose labours are vitiated by a pre- 
conceived ideology. Yet he himself has _ been 
hypnotised by the noble beauty of the Nietzchean idea 
of Man as Beast. ‘From Nietzche I learned the 
problem,’ he told us. But it is Nietzche who has 
made the problem insoluble. 

The ‘noble beast’ idea is not false. It is worse; 
it is a half-truth. The whole truth is contained in the 
classic definition of man as ‘rational animal,’ as a 
‘ thinking beast.’ According to the Spenglerian idea 
of man, reason is an accident, an excrescence, a curse. 
Intelligence, he has explained,” is civilised man’s 
meagre substitute for the primitive rustic mother-wit 
and instinct which he has lost by his sophistication. 
So it comes about, in his view, that civilisation, society, 
cities, technique, machinery, all that is the product of 
the creative intelligence, are unnatural. He does not 
see that man is not the conflict, but the synthesis of 
Nature and Art, that it is natural for man to be 
artificial, that the elemental conflict of the flesh and 
the spirit is not the struggle of disintegrating forces, 
but the creative strife for the fuller accomplishment 
of a synthesis. He does not see what his master Goethe 
saw with such profound insight. Goethe turned the 
villain Faust of the primitive puritanic legend into 
some semblance of a hero. He expurgated the final 


2 Untergang des Abendlandes, Vol. Il, p. 121. 
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tears of repentance, and, before the curtain falls, 
Faust could review his past struggles with some satis- 
faction, and bid the passing moment stay its flight. 


Zum Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen— 
Verweile doch, du bist so schén! 

Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehn ... .¥ 


Goethe’s Faust is delivered finally from the clutches 
of Mephistopheles by the sheer mercy of God and the 
advocacy of the Mater Gloriosa. But Spengler’s 
Nietzchean Faust is neither villain nor hero, a pawn of 
Destiny, without satisfaction or regret for the past, 
indifferent to the present, without hope or fear for the 
future. 

We are not concerned to dispute the ‘ noble beast ’ 
idea. We only suggest that perhaps the Spenglerian 
philosophy is not the elusive, esoteric thing it claims 
to be. It begins to appear as a very familiar theory 
indeed. It has, malgré lui, very close affinities with 
the nineteenth century romanticism which exalted 
instinct at the expense of intellect, with the 
materialistic psychology which ignored the spiritual 
side of human nature, with the Marxian idea of the 
predominance of economics over politics,"* with the 
Freudian idea of the predominance of subconscious 
impulses over our conscious life. It appears, in fine, 
as that most popular and shallow of philosophies—an 
anti-ideological ideology. 


1S Faust, Part II, Act 5. 


* Karl Heim, in his ingenious essay on Die religiése Bedeu- 
tung des Schicksalsgedankens, shows that Spengler owes an 
unacknowledged debt to Hegel's philosophy of history. It 
seems, nevertheless, that it is rather the ‘ Hegel upside-down ’ 
of Marx that has influenced him. With Marx, Spengler has got 
rid of the ‘ evolution of the Idea,’ no less that the continuity of 
history which both Hegel and Marx took for granted. 
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In conclusion, we should note an inconsistency in 
Spengler’s determinism. We have seen, on one 
hand, that he regards human destiny as unalterable, 
because the human will is the fixed lust for might and 
conquest. The Nietzchean Wille zur Macht has be- 
come a sort of Thomistic voluntas ut natura. Yet, 
on the other hand, we have seen that, in the realm of 
technique, man differs from other beasts by his power 
of choosing his methods and his means. 


If we look closely, we shall find that Spengler’s idea 
of man is bolstered up by a quasi-metaphysic ; his view 
of history is supported by a view of reality. This 
view has been acutely criticised, in spite of some 
excesses, by Wyndham Lewis. But we thought that 
Wyndham Lewis exaggerated unfairly when he des- 
cribed Spengler’s Weltanschauung as ‘ nothing but a 
rising and falling of peoples and cultures om a dead 
level as regards value’; his metaphysic as ‘the 
fatalism of that fixed stare, of whatis, is.’ But here, 
in Der Mensch und die Technik, we have it almost in 
so many words. The enlightened twentieth century 
realism, Spengler explains, refuses to father the 
thought by the wish. ‘Instead of the so shall it 
be or so should it be, comes the inexorable so is it and 
so will it be.’ Value, in a word, is unreal and 
unrealisable. Man can choose his materials and his 
tools when he makes things; he is powerless to pursue 
an ideal when he does things. This venturesome 
philosopher, who presumes to argue ‘ it must be’ from 
it is,’ dismisses should and can from his vocabulary. 
So his philosophy of life urges us to a policy of non- 
resistance to an ignoble death, and the Will to Power 
becomes a determination to be overpowered. 


But we are grateful for having so many urgent 
problems set out for us with exceptional clarity. And 
not the least interesting question raised by Der Mensch 
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Spengler Views the Machine Age 


und die Technik is whether the Spenglerian philosophy 
does not lose some of its glamour by being explained 
clearly and succinctly. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 


FRAGMENT OF A TRANSLATION 


No twelve years old, yet in that span 
Lived longer life, an early prime; 

In you God’s crowning mercies ran, 
Anticipating Time. 


Though years prolong my earthly part, 
With home bereft of its delight; 

No day shall find you from my heart, 
Nor, darling, any night. 


N.W.T.G. 








BLESSED ALBERT THE GREAT 
The Master of St. Thomas Aquinas 


LBERT the Great is chiefly entitled to fame as 
A having been for seven years the teacher of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and to the end of his life the devoted 
admirer of his pupil and staunch defender of his 
doctrine. 

To say this is not to belittle Albert personally; it 
is to place him very high indeed in the hierarchy of 
great men. 

The excellences by which St. Thomas was most dis- 
tinguished were not mere reproductions of the great- 
ness that was his master’s; they were either peculiar 
to St. Thomas himself, or possibly, in some points 
at least, derived from other masters who influenced St. 
Thomas before he first came under Albert’s notice. 
Albert’s principal title to greatness is the detachment 
with which he enabled Thomas to develop seeds of 
greatness independent of anything he had to give, and 
to advance to heights that he himself could never 
reach. 

In his Treatise De Veritate’ St. Thomas explains 
to us the ideal relation which ought to exist between a 
master and a pupil. A pupil, he says, attains to wis- 
dom by means of two things : invention and discipline. 
By discipline he understands with all the Middle Ages 
that tradition of civilization which is handed down gen- 
eration after generation by mature minds to minds that 
are just opening into independent life. Until the Re- 
naisance, and its philosophical justification attempted 
by Descartes, it was never suggested that a man or a 
community of men could begin an independent intel- 


*Q. 11. a. 1. 
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lectual life without submitting themselves to the in- 
tellectual traditions into which they were born. 
Though the philosophy of our day has followed Des- 
cartes and developed his foolishness into the absurdi- 
ties of extreme evolutionist theories, it is still our ex- 
perience that no child begins to exercise its intelli- 
gence until stimulated by the example of others who 
are already thinking, speaking, and behaving intel- 
ligently. Children are still, from time to time, suckled 
by beasts; but when rescued from such foster-parents 
they are invariably found without any accomplish- 
ments other than those of which they have had expe- 
rience. Their cries are mere animal cries, and all their 
habits mere animal habits. 

The intellectual discipline of the Middle Ages was 
the Seven Liberal Arts. The masters who handed 
down this tradition from classical times were the 
‘Scholastics,’ properly so called. St. Thomas had 
begun his education in the Arts, under very capable 
masters, long before he came under the influence of 
Blessed Albert. One of these was in all probability 
Erasmus of Montecassino, who has left us, amongst 
other writings, an able treatise, De Subjecto Theolo- 
giae.” When St. Thomas left the school of Blessed 
Albert at Cologne to become in his turn the master of 
other pupils, this question of the subject of Theology 
was the very first to which he put his hand.* Here im- 
mediately, and many years later in that Introduction 
to the Summa Theologica where the foundations of all 
that is to follow are securely laid, though he closely 


* A facsimile from Cod. Miscell. 44 in the Library of Monte- 
cassino, has been published by Abbot Amelli in the Corpus Ex- 
travagantium Codicum, Rome, 1922, seq. Dr. Grabmann, who 
has examined this MS., hints, but without saying so explicitly, 
that it anticipates St. Thomas’s teaching in the Summa, Pars. I, 
Qu. 1, a. 7. 


3 Comm. on Sentences, ad init, 
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follows much that his master Albert has already said 
on this subject of theology, St. Thomas treats the 
problem with a directness and a profundity which leave 
Albert’s treatment of it very far behind. It has been 
hinted, on very good authority,* that he is here profit- 
ing by the example of Erasmus. Even if this is not 
so, he is, at any rate, showing a complete independ- 
ence of his latest teacher. 


It has been further maintained by others, who are 
not at all disposed to minimize the influence of Blessed 
Albert over St. Thomas, that when the latter was first 
sent to Paris by his Order, he had already taken up 
an attitude towards Aristotle very different from that 
already adopted by Albert, and that this difference be- 
tween the two remained marked until the end of their 
respective careers. At Naples St. Thomas had studied 
the Quadrivium under Peter of Ireland. Already in 
France in the twelfth century the Quadrivium meant 
a course of philosophy, as ambitious as was then pos- 
sible. In Naples early in the thirteenth century, philo- 
sophy meant the study of Aristotle, either directly, 
through such translations from the Greek as were al- 
ready available, or indirectly through translations of 
Arabian versions or commentaries. About 1260 Peter 
of Ireland presided at a disputation in Naples before 
Manfred the King of the Sicilies. We still possess 
the treatise in which he authoritatively summed up the 
debate. He shows himself to be profoundly versed 
in the metaphysics of Aristotle, and pronounces with 
ease upon the relation between a final end and neces- 
sity in nature, excluding determinism and intelligently 
applying the teleological doctrine of the Greek Philo- 
sopher.° He also shows that he follows Averrhoes 


*Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, p. 252 (Munich, 
1926). 


° Physics, Lib. 2, Cap. viii. 
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rather than Avicenna as an exponent of Aristotelian- 
ism. When St. Thomas arrived in Paris, he found 
Blessed Albert more enthusiastic for Avicenna than 
for Averrhoes, but he himself all his life continued to 
show more respect for the latter even when attacking 
the fundamental errors of his doctrine.* 


Even if these proofs be considered open to question 
there are abundant others to show that St. Thomas’s 
conception of the ideal relation between a Master and 
his pupil was, at least, not contradicted by his expe- 
rience of Blessed Albert as a teacher. The function 
of the master, he says, is discipline; that is, to provide 
the student with materials and a method. Beyond this 
his task is simply to encourage in the student an in- 
ventiveness or initiative which will tend more and more 
to make him independent of his master, and without 
which the master can never properly be said to have 
educated him. Blessed Albert was certainly not the 
type of master who considers that the best teacher is 
he who can reproduce his own image and likeness in 
his pupils and contemplate in them a pale reflection 
of his own majestic greatness. Evidently his theory 
and practice of teaching aimed at making pupils in- 
dependent of their master and ultimately, if they have 
it in them, greater than he himself ever was. If St. 
Thomas is the model for all Christian scholars, 
Blessed Albert is the model for all Christian teachers. 
That is very high praise indeed. True scholarship is 
impossible without very high virtue. A_ perfect 


*C, Baeumker, Petrus de Hibernia der Jugendlehrer des 
Thomas von Aquino. Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie, p. 39 
(1920). Baeumker’s thesis is not strengthened by subsequent 
research. It has recently been pointed out by M. M. Gorce, 
O.P. (Bulletin Thomiste, Nov., 1930, p. 183), that in the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences St. Thomas has a predilection for 
Avicenna, who, however, has lost favour and ‘ is always cen- 
sured in the Contra Gentiles.’ 
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teacher must have virtues which at least approximate 
to heroism. 

That there were heroic qualities in Albert’s relations 
with St. Thomas is a well-attested historical fact : one 
of the best authenticated facts, indeed, in all mediae- 
val history. At the age of thirty-nine, when Albert 
was already recognised in his own Order and beyond 
it as an intellectual giant, he was entrusted by his 
superiors with the training of the young Neapolitan, 
then a youth barely twenty years old. Thirty-two years 
later St. Thomas was dead, and his had become the 
greatest name in the Order after that of the Founder 
himself. So untroubled was Albert by jealousy, that 
now, though his own brain was beginning to fail, he 
exerted himself by an almost superhuman effort, and 
with many tears, to save his disciple’s reputation, 
which was in some jeopardy at the Paris schools. 
Scorning the advice of those who feared he would ruin 
his own reputation by his pathetic efforts, he travelled 
from Cologne to the French capital and there, by what 
must to many have seemed his folly, vindicated the 
wisdom of his pupil. 

The story of this heroism is well known; but in these 
days when the question of Blessed Albert’s sanctity 
is under debate, it well bears being retold. 

In the process preceding the canonisation of St. 
Thomas Aquinas one of the witnesses was the knight, 
Bartholomew of Capua. This man in his youth had 
known St. Thomas in Naples, and since the death of 
the latter had risen to high rank as treasurer, proto- 
notary and logotheta (auditor and expositor of pleas 
reserved to the King’s judgment) in the Kingdom of 
the Sicilies. He had also enjoyed the friendship of 
many other eminent Dominicans, including Hugh of 
Lucca, the Provincial of the Roman Province, who 
had been a student at Cologne during Albert’s last 
years there. Testifying on oath to the sanctity of St. 
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Thomas, Bartholomew relates on the authority of 
Hugh how devoted was Albert to the memory of his 
greatest pupil : 


When Brother Thomas was dead, Brother Albert, who had 
been his teacher, hearing of his death, wept copiously then ; and 
afterwards, whenever he heard him remembered, he used to 
weep, saying he had been the flower and giory of the world ; so 
much so that the brethren used to grieve about this weeping, 
fearful lest the tears came from lightness of head, for Blessed 
Albert was well advanced in years. Afterwards the rumour 
was heard that the writings of Brother Thomas were being 
attacked in Paris.’ Wherefore Brother Albert said that he 
wished to go there to defend those writings. But the Friars 
Preachers, fearing the decrepitude of his age and the long 
journey, dissuaded him for some time, for this reason especi- 
ally: as Brother Albert was a man of great reputation and 
authority in Paris, they feared lest because of his age he might 
lose the public esteem of those who remembered him (from his 
early brilliant days). Finally, however, Brother Albert, who 
had been Bishop of Ratisbon, insisted that he wished by all 
means to go to Paris to defend the honour of the writings in 
question. And to Paris he went. And in his company went 
the aforesaid Brother Hugo, as he himself told this witness 
personally. 

Now when Albert was in Paris, while a convocation of the 
University was assembled, he mounted the pulpit® of the Friars 
Preachers there, taking the text, ‘ What praise is it for one 
living if he be praised by the dead?’ And treating the said 
Brother Thomas as alive and everybody else as dead, and the 
praises of Brother Thomas as glorious and exalted,® he said that 


7 On March 7th, 1277, Stephen Tempier condemned 219 pro- 
positions, including three from the writings of St. Thomas. 


* Probably one of the University Chairs occupied by the 
Dominicans. 


*The text reads gloriosas et excelsas, and in this passage 
shows signs of being corrupt. Possibly there is some play on 
Gloria in Excelsis. Albert’s point seems to be that Thomas is 
alive in heaven where he is meriting the only praise that is 
worthy of him. Compared with him, all those present are no 
better than dead; therefore, whether they praise him or not 
matters nothing. Whether this is what he preached or not, 
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he was ready, in an examination by learned men, to defend the 
writings of Brother Thomas as radiant with truth and sanctity, 
And after speaking and learning’® much to the honour of God 
and approbation of those writings, Brother Albert returned to 
Cologne, the said Brother Hugo with him, as he himself told 
the witness. And after their return, Brother Albert desired to 
have all the writings of Brother Thomas read to him in a pre- 
scribed order; and at a solemn gathering (of the Brethren) 
assembled by himself, he extolled the merits of Brother Thomas 
as outstanding, glorious and exalted. And finally he concluded 
that Brother Thomas had put an end to all the workers until 
the end of the world, and that all henceforth would labour in 
vain. And as the same Brother Hugo related to the witness, 
Brother Thomas was never named but he (Albert) would burst 
into tears. (Bollandus: Acta Sanctorum; ed. 1865; vii Martii 
Processus, § 82, p. 712.) 


With devotion and detachment like this, Albert 
might have been a very great schoolmaster and the in- 
spiration of very great pupils without being himself a 
very great man. But in himself, and apart from all he 
helped others to become, he was very great indeed. In 
an age of great philosophers and theologians, he was 
by far the greatest until St. Thomas took philosophy 
and theology for his own special field and left the rest 
of the world many leagues behind. Blessed Albert 
distinguished himself in many fields into which St. 
Thomas never allowed himself to be distracted. As 
Provincial of the German Dominican Province and as 
Bishop of Ratisbon, Albert proved himself a very able 
and energetic administrator. And all his life long he 


his defence seems to have been principally responsible for the 
widespread enthusiasm for St. Thomas which quickly followed, 
especially in his own Order where he still had some opponents. 


%°* Post multa dicta et collecta.’ Collecta may refer to the 
lectiones which masters gave to their pupils. (Cf. Tocco, 
Cap. III, § 13 ad fin.) But more probably the meaning here is 
that in the course of his conversations Albert ‘ picked up ’ much 
edifying information about divine favours granted to Thomas 
while writing. 
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the was being called upon to act as a mediator between the 
ty. new democracy that was arising everywhere in the 
- towns, and the old feudal aristocracy to which he him- 
ad self belonged by birth, and with which the dignitaries 


to of the Church were still generally identified. 
Albert’s father, the Count of Bollstadt, was the head 

of a powerful Swabian family wholly devoted, like 

the family of St. Thomas, to the cause of the Emperor 





- Frederick II. Albert was born in 1206 at Lauingen 
in on the Danube. While his father was with the Im- 
ss, perial troops in Lombardy, the son was sent to be 
st educated in the Liberal Arts at the University of Bol- 
- ogna."’ He must have arrived there about the time 

that St. Dominic died in that city, or very shortly 
rt afterwards. While there, he became very dangerously 
n- sick, and at the point of death was shriven and 
a houseled by one of the Friars Preachers. This zealous 
e man advised him to make a bargain with the Blessed 
n Mother of God; promising her that if she restored him 
1s to health he would dedicate his life to her service in the 
y new Preaching Order which she had taken under her 


special protection. Albert made a vow to this effect, 
and recovered from his illness. This was in 1222. 
This same year Bologna, making common cause 
with the cities of Lombardy which had leagued them- 
selves together and allied themselves with the Papacy 
e to resist the Emperor, closed its gates against the im- 
perial troops. By way of reprisals for this, 
Frederick II conceived his plan of establishing a rival 
e university at Naples. In the troubles that followed 





. ™! The inference that Albert studied first at Bologna, then at 
Padua, is based on the Brief of Honorius III referred to below 
and other indirect evidence. The conclusion cannot be re- 
garded as certain, but it is very highly probable. It is possible, 
though very improbable, that the sick youth who vowed at 
Bologna to become a Dominican, and was later dispensed by 
Honorius, was not Albert at all. 
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immediately, most of the teachers and students at 
Bologna transferred themselves to Padua. 

Here Albert was under the eye of an uncle. Hear- 
ing of the vow his nephew had made and of the eager- 
ness of the Friars to hold him to it, the uncle began 
to exert himself to avert the disgrace into which his 
family would be considered to have fallen if one of its 
members should become a mendicant. He forbade 
Albert to visit the Dominican convent for a period pre- 
scribed by himself. During this period Pope Hono- 
rius III received an appeal for a dispensation from the 
vow which Albert had made at Bologna. It was 
worded as coming from Albert himself; it is impos- 
sible, however, to suppose that anyone but the uncle 
was the author. The Pope is informed that when 
Albert, about his sixteenth year, was studying the Arts 
at Bologna, he was, during a very grave illness, ‘ cir- 
cumvented by the persuasion’ of a Friar Preacher to 
take the habit of his Order. But as he was suffering 
very great pain at the time, and was of tender years 
(he is now scarcely a year older), he did not know what 
he was doing. It certainly was not his intention to 
bind himself to the observances of the Order, for of 
these he then knew nothing. Although he does not 
even remember having made the vow, the Friars are 
attempting to keep him to it by threats of excommuni- 
cation. Ina brief dated from the Lateran, April 3rd, 
1223, Honorius grants the desired dispensation." 

There was no longer any reason why Albert should 
abstain from visiting the Friars, especially as he him- 
self was wavering in his vocation. He was the type 
of undergraduate we all know and love : exceedingly 
handsome, innocent, brilliantly gifted, and tormented 
with a lively imagination and quick reactions of fear 


** The text of the brief is given by Mandonnet, Revue Tho- 
miste, p. 254, T. XIV, No. 65, Mars-Avril, 1931. 
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and hope to its phantasies. The beauty of Dominican 
life evidently fascinated him, but he was tortured by 
the fear that he would never persevere in it. One 
morning he awoke out of a dream which seemed to 
have settled all his doubts. He had dreamt that he 
had entered the Order and after a short time left it 
again. ‘Now I see,’ he said, ‘that what I feared 
would happen to me if ever I were to enter.” The 
same day he went to the Dominican Church and heard 
a sermon by Blessed Jordan of Saxony, who was 
rapidly recruiting the Order by an energetic apostolate 
in the universities. At this time, as Jordan himself 
writes in a letter to Blessed Diana of Andalo,* he had 
been preaching for a long time to the students at 
Padua without any result, and, growing weary, was 
thinking of going back to Bologna. His sermon dealt 
with the temptations used by the devil to deceive good 
people. ‘ There are some,’ he said, ‘ who propose to 
leave the world and enter religion; but in their dreams 
the devil suggests to them that they have entered and 
then left, and they find themselves on horseback, or 
clad in crimson, alone, or with their companions. All 
this is a ruse of the devil to make them afraid of enter- 
ing religion, as though they could not persevere.’ 
Needless to say, Albert was very much struck by what 
he heard, and sought out the preacher. Jordan, though 
he was Master General of an Order to which Pope 

fonorius was more than partial, evidently stood very 
much in awe of Albert’s uncle and his Papal brief; 
but now ‘ becoming confident that God was with him, 
in many ways comforted the young man against temp- 
tations of this kind.’ ** In the letter to Blessed Diana, 
written in the July of this year (1223), he says that the 
Lord has suddenly deigned to move many hearts. Ten 


8 Mandonnet, loc. cit., p. 254. 


* Vitae Fratrum, cf. Mandonnet, ibid., p. 255. 
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have just entered the Order, two of them sons of two 
great German nobles.* 

After completing his studies Albert was appointed 
to lecture on the Sentences of Peter Lombard at 
Cologne. In this city he now spent two years, and 
later he again returned to it for long periods; indeed, 
so much of his life was spent there that Coloniensis 
was one of the many titles by which he was known to 
his contemporaries.’* Before 1245, he had taught for 
varying periods in Hildesheim, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
Ratisbon, and Strassburg. It was in the year last 
named that he and the young Thomas Aquinas were 
both sent to Paris. Albert was there made Master in 
Sacred Theology, and given one of the two chairs 
which the Dominicans had held in the University since 
1231. Now began the period of his greatest literary 
activity and his European fame as a philosopher. In 
1248 the Order of Preachers added to its schools in 
Paris the four Studia generalia of Oxford, Cologne, 
Montpellier and Bologna. Albert was sent to be 
regent at Cologne, and was accompanied by St. 
Thomas, who continued to be his pupil there until 
1252. 

We possess interesting proofs of the harmony with 
which these two great scholars worked together dur- 
ing these years. It was at this time that Albert com- 
mented on the neo-Platonist writings of the pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. Later St. Thomas followed his 
example in respect of both these works, and actually 
collected and edited Albert’s notes on the Ethics, pro- 
bably while still with him at Cologne. This work, still 
unprinted, has the distinction not merely of coming 
from master and pupil in collaboration, but also of 


*’ Mandonnet, loc. cit., p. 254. 


‘* Cf. Dante, Paradiso, x, 97-99. 
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Blessed Albert the Great 


creating a precedent for the method to be followed in 
future commentaries of this kind."’ 


Already while he still had Thomas amongst his 
pupils, Albert began to be distracted from his lectur- 
ing and writing by many public duties. The first of 
these came in the form of an appeal on May 7th, 1249, 
to arbitrate between the citizens of Cologne and their 
Archbishop. His mediation was obviously satisfac- 
tory to both parties, for again many times between 
1252 and 1272 he was called upon by them for the 
same service. 


It fell to Albert as Regent at Cologne to make ap- 
plication to the Master General of the Order, John 
the Teutonic, to have Thomas sent to Paris for the 
degrees of Bachelor and Master in Theology. Con- 
trary to the custom of our own days, Albert and his 
fellow Masters had no power to promote Thomas at 
their studium generale in Cologne, since the Order 
only recognised degrees granted in Paris. In 1254, 
Albert was elected Provincial of the German Province 
and for the next three years was kept very busy with 
administrative duties. He visited the convents under 
his jurisdiction, and attended the General Chapters of 
Milan (1255) and Paris (1256). In the October of the 
latter year, he was summoned by the Pope to Anagni 
to defend the Mendicants against the attacks of Wil- 
liam of St. Amour, with whom St. Thomas was already 
dealing effectively in Paris. 


In spite of these many occupations, Albert’s pen 
was kept continually busy with scholastic work of the 
highest importance. His treatise against the Averr- 
hoist doctrine that all mankind has but one intellect 
was written at the Papal Court; and at the same time he 


7 Revue Neo-Scholastique Aotit-Sept. 1922; and de Wulf, 
History of Medieval Philosophy, Eng. Trans. 1926, Vol. I 
Pp. 396. 
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wrote a considerable part of his commentaries on the 
New Testament. Probably these commentaries are 
the record of Conferences addressed to the Papal 
household. Many biographers infer from this, unwar- 
rantably, that Blessed Albert was for a time the suc- 
cessor of St. Dominic as Master of the Sacred Palace. 
The official title of Albert, and later of St. Thomas, 
at the Papal Court, was Lector Curiae. 

Having served his term of three years as Provincial 
Albert resumed his lectures at Cologne. At the Gen- 
eral Chapter of 1259, he was appointed, with others, 
including Thomas Aquinas and Peter of Tarantaise 
(who afterwards became Pope Innocent V), to revise 
the system of studies hitherto in use in the Order. In 
1260 Alexander appointed him Bishop of Ratisbon, 
in which diocese there were great disorders. The Dean 
and Chapter were enjoined by the Pope to receive him 
as their lawful pastor. On this occasion, Humbert de 
Romanis, the Master General, wrote to Albert to dis- 
suade him from accepting an offer which would have 
the effect of separating him from the common life of 
his brethren. Humbert’s letter reveals the fact that at 
this moment the Order was encountering serious difh- 
culties, some of which apparently came from within. 
Amongst these domestic troubles was certainly a divi- 
sion of sympathy in the more learned circles: some 
favoured the Aristotelian movement with which Albert 
and Thomas had identified themselves; others, and 
these often highly placed, resisted it bitterly. It can 
only be to such troubles that Humbert refers when he 
assumes that the offer of a Bishopric must be to Albert 
a temptation to desert his Order. The Order, he says, 
‘loves every one (of its sons) without exception and 
glories in the Lord because of you especially. If our 
troubles were heavier now than they ever were before, 
or will ever be again, though others should be cast 
down by them, you in your prudence must know how 
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Blessed Albert the Great 


much your gigantic shoulders ought joyfully to 
bear.’ ** 

The wishes of the Pope prevailed with Albert until 
he took possession of the See of Ratisbon. He de- 
voted himself with all his tremendous energy to the 
reform of his diocese. Its archives have preserved 
abundant proofs of his zeal as a mediator in quarrels 
and a promoter of Christian discipline. But the mate- 
rial business attaching to his office was distasteful to 
him, and seems to have impaired his health. After 
two years he besought the Pope to allow him to resign 
his pastoral charge. His request was granted, and for 
the next five years he was employed in various eccle- 
siastical missions, including the preaching of a 
crusade which took him into all parts of the German- 
speaking countries. In 1267 he begged his Order to 
receive him back as a teacher, a petition which was 
gladly welcomed. His old chair at Paris was offered 
to him, but he preferred Cologne, where he taught for 
the next ten years. Like most of his brethren, how- 
ever, he still made frequent journeys to distant parts. 
He was much sought after by the religious orders in 
Germany to assist them in his episcopal capacity, con- 
secrating their Churches and ordaining their candi- 
dates for the priesthood. In 1274, he was present at 
the Council of Lyons; and in 1277 he undertook the 
memorable journey to Paris, of which mention was 
made above. Throughout all these years he had never 
ceased to write, and now, at the end of his life, he 
busied himself with a Summa Theologica conceived on 
a different plan and for a different purpose from that 
of St. Thomas. But his labours came to an end in 
1278, when he lost his memory and his overwrought 
brain gradually began to fail. He died in 1280 at the 
age of 74. 

(To be concluded.) 
Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P, 
*® Mandonret, ibid., p. 256. 





ISABELLA OF SPAIN* 


HE history of the world has its great people and 
Tis great periods which one can isolate for the pur- 
pose of more detailed study as representing turning- 
points in the march of civilization, epochs which seem 
to sum up all the movements and cultural forces of 
the preceding centuries, bringing them to a flowering 
bloom in a few brief years, and seemingly bequeathing 
a glorious inheritance to the fortunate age to follow. 
Such a period was the early European Renaissance. 
Such, especially, was the early Renaissance in Spain. 

Calderén, in one of his autos, says that the study 
of history only serves to make men learn their lesson 
and take warning. He only saw in history the ruin of 
great enterprises, powerful and prosperous nations 
brought low by the folly of their rulers, and the human 
race given over to pleasures and lusts, heedless of the 
future. Writing as he did in the Spain of the seven- 
teenth century, he voiced the disillusion and despair 
of the more enlightened and high-minded of his coun- 
trymen who saw no hope for humanity in a world eaten 
through and through with rottenness. Had he lived 
two hundred years earlier, in 1460, his feelings would 
have been identical. Passing from the court of 
Philip IV to that of Henry IV, he would have noticed 
little difference. He would have seen vice and cor- 
ruption reigning in the court of Castile, anarchy in the 
country, the peasants bled white by grasping nobles 
who only served their country when they engaged in 
mutual extermination. The Middle Ages in Spain, 
as indeed in most countries, had sunk as low as this, 
to an agonizing death in anarchy and civil war. The 
greatness of the throne once occupied by St. Ferdi- 
nand and Alphonso the Learned seemed to have van- 


* Isabella of Spain. By W. T. Walsh. (Sheed & Ward; 15/- 
net; 644 pp.) 
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ished for ever; gone, too, the crusading spirit which 
had imprisoned the Moor, once master of Spain, with- 
in the mountains of Granada. The halls that had 
echoed with the minstrels’ gentle songs of love or the 
martial beat of the epics singing of the mighty deeds 
of Christian warriors, now resounded with scurrilous 
songs relating the notorious events at court. There 
seemed no hope for the future. Yet at that time there 
was living a young girl, the King’s sister, who was 
destined to build up a new Spain upon the ruins of 
the old, and consolidate the work of her great ances- 
tors. 

It would seem that the Middle Ages were dying, but 
they never died in Spain. Infused with the warmth 
of Isabella’s vigour and extraordinary force of char- 
acter, they merged with the new spirit of Europe into 
Spain’s Golden Age. At her death, in 1504, there 
were no immediate grounds for pessimism, and all men 
looked forward to the greatness she had made possible. 
Spain can number among her daughters two of the 
greatest women of all time: Isabella and St. Teresa, 
both so similar in genius, such admirable examples of 
what are considered masculine qualities—courage, 
singleness of purpose, strong will and fortitude in ad- 
versity—yet both so full of essential womanliness and 
the charms and virtues of their sex. 

Isabella’s claim to the throne of Castile rested on 
slender foundations, but never losing consciousness 
of her destiny, she asserted her claim with a vigour that 
brooked no defiance, and overcame all resistance. She 
married Ferdinand, the heir to the throne of Aragon, 
against the opposition of the court, and together they 
united two of the great kingdoms of the Peninsula, 
thus forming the Spain we know to-day. She was the 
making of him as a king, and he brought to their mar- 
riage the diplomatic skill and subtlety which she 
lacked. He was unquestionably the most able king of 
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his time, and she the greatest queen. They made a 
united Spain, ruthlessly crushed out all anarchy and 
rebellion, introduced an efficiency of administration 
which produced political stability, pressed the crusade 
against the Moors who, at the conquest of Granada, 
lost their last hold in Europe. Isabella, for her part, 
financed the voyages of Columbus and opened up a 
New World for Spain. Ferdinand, less wisely as we 
now know, fought for the balance of power in Europe, 
expelled the French from Italy, and by the marriages 
of their children sowed the seeds of Spain’s future 
mastery in European affairs. If they sinned at all, it 
was by opening up too many outlets for Spanish en- 
ergy and bequeathing to their country an inheritance 
too great for it to hold for long. But this was rather 
the result of chance and the tragedies of their family 
life. Juan, their only son, died young. Isabella, their 
eldest daughter, died shortly after her marriage to 
the Portuguese King, leaving a son, Miguel, as heir to 
Spain and Portugal. It is pleasant to muse on what 
might have happened had he lived. The Portuguese, 
so proud and jealous of their independence, might 
have accepted a united Peninsula under their own 
King, and, with Lisbon as the Capital, the country 
would have set its face on America and its back to 
Europe. Isabella’s achievement would then have been 
complete. But Miguel died as a baby. The succes- 
sion passed to Juana, the second daughter, married to 
Philip of Hapsburg, and their son, Charles, became 
King of Spain and Flanders, and Emperor of Ger- 
many, destined eventually to lead Spain to ruin in the 
European struggle. Ferdinand and Isabella could 
not have foreseen that their great life-work would fail 
in time, ani! this ultimate failure cannot mar the great- 
ness of their achievement. 

The historians of this period have, therefore, a 
splendid canvas upon which to work. It cannot be 
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Isabella of Spain 


said that the more notable among them have suc- 
ceeded. They have been led away by prejudice and 
bigotry in matters they have imperfectly understood. 
Those English readers, in particular, who have been 
unable to study Spanish history at its sources, and who 
have turned for instruction to Prescott and Martin 
Hume, have never had the greatness of Ferdinand and 
Isabella presented to them in its true colours. They 
can plead no excuse now for ignorance or misconcep- 
tions, for they will find in Mr. Walsh a safe guide and 
a discerning judge of his subject. His work is re- 
freshing in these days when the writing of history has 
become either a rigid and difficult science, or an op- 
portunity for pseudo-psychologists to analyse the 
characters of people long since dead. He does not 
conceive his task as a sifting of unimportant evidence, 
but has an eye for picturesque detail and a taste for 
imaginative reconstructions of events. His pages have 
all the chivalrous glamour of the last ‘spacious days’ 
of the reconquista, when the spirit of the Crusaders 
was still alive, and valiant Archbishops fought in the 
thick of the fray by the side of no less valiant Mon- 
archs. But in avoiding one pitfall, it must not be im- 
agined that he has fallen into the other. He never 
allows his imagination to get out of hand, and his vivid 
and picturesque narrative is never the result of too 
little regard for accuracy. He reproduces the charm 
of the contemporary chronicles, while adding a drama- 
tic vigour all his own. The development of the nar- 
rative is not sacrificed by extensive excursions into 
character studies nor does he, on the other hand, allow 
the greatness of individual personalities to be swamped 
by the march of events. The work is not only a bio- 
graphy of Isabella, but a history of her reign. Her 
military campaigns are graphically recounted, and her 
political institutions described. We follow the for- 
tunes of Columbus, and accompany Ferdinand’s dip- 
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lomatic representatives to the courts of Europe. The 
relations of the Catholic kings with the Papacy are 
traced and explained, and form one of the most valu- 
able parts of the book. There is only one aspect of 
her reign which Mr. Walsh treats at all inadequately, 
and that is the general trend and progress of the arts 
and sciences. The fact that the work opens with Isa- 
bella’s birth in 1451 and closes with her death in 1504 
unfortunately limits its range. The story should not 
end with her death, but should continue till the advent 
of Charles V, who by his victorious struggle for abso- 
lute despotic power put the seal upon her efforts for 
unity and order. It is not till his reign that a new 
period in Spanish history commences and the period 
of Ferdinand and Isabella comes to an end. But 
rather than hope that Mr. Walsh will some day con- 
tinue where he left off, let us pray that he may go 
back through the centuries. The thrilling story of 
medieval Spain is waiting to spring to life at his hands! 
Mr. Walsh is a Catholic; all that he has to say about 
the Inquisition will, therefore, be of special interest 
to Catholics. He presents an excellent picture of this 
difficult subject, particularly valuable in regard to 
Sixtus IV’s intervention in, and protests against, the 
work of the Inquisitors. Here Mr. Walsh corrects 
many misrepresentations made by Prescott and others. 
He also dispels the calumnies associated with Torque- 
mada, of whom he says: ‘A search of contemporary 
sources discloses no facts to support the monstrous 
legend that sectarian and rationalistic prejudice has 
built up about his memory . . . . When one follows 
the legend back to the fifteenth century, it gradually 
dissolves, leaving a picture of a pleasant, kindly, in- 
dustrious, able and modest man, whose chief ambition 
in life was to imitate Jesus Christ’ (p. 347). In all 
this Mr. Walsh maintains a judicious balance of mod- 
eration, He is not one of those Catholics who seek 
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to make even the Inquisition redound to the greater 
glory of the Church. He merely notes that according 
to our modern standards it is indefensible, but that ac- 
cording to the standards of the time it compared very 
favourably in its methods with the other legal tribu- 
nals of Europe. It is amazing how scholars of repute, 
to say nothing of lesser writers, still persist in main- 
taining that the Inquisition killed all civilization in 
Spain !* Agaisst this, even non-Catholic scholars like 
Mr. Aubrey Bell cry out in vain in words such as these : 
‘But, like other historians of this period of Spanish 
history, the writer (Martin Hume) seems to have been 
struggling painfully between the conviction that the 
Inquisition must have killed Spanish literature and the 
evidence that it did nothing of the kind... . Critics 
and historians have gone blindly forward blandly un- 
aware, to all appearances, of the colossal inconsisten- 
cies in their arguments, in their whole treatment of 
that great period, during which in every sphere Spain 
gave to the world fruits of the Renaissance second to 
those of no other country.’ * 

Mr. Walsh insists upon the fact that the Inquisition 
was necessary for the unity of Spain by pointing out 
the immense and dangerous power wielded by the nom- 
inally converted but secretly anti-Christian Jews. No- 
body denies their tremendous influence at that time in 
Spain, but, if I may venture to say so, Mr. Walsh is 
apt to exaggerate this when he says: ‘ Had they (the 
Jews) succeeded—and several times they came peri- 
lously near success—they might conceivably have 
managed, with Mohammedan aid, to destroy the Chris- 
tian civilization of Europe’ (p. 258). Again, he lays 
some stress upon the view that the exiled Jews contri- 

1 See, for example, A. C. Flick : The Decline of the Medieval 
Church, 1930, Vol. II, p. 263. 

* Notes on the Spanish Renaissance, in the Revue Hispanique, 
Vol, Ixxx, 1930, Pp. 325. 
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buted extensively to the economic decline and subse- 
quent ruin of Spain: ‘It is one of the curiosities of 
history,’ he writes, ‘that they paid off the score of the 
Spanish Inquisition at the strategic moment when 
Spain, in spite of all her phenomenal powers of re- 
cuperation, had exhausted herself at last like a good 
mother in the stupendous effort to colonize and civilize 
vast portions of the western hemisphere’ (p. 587). 
This view has been advanced by Jewish writers, but 
has scanty evidence, if any, behind it. Their influence 
might have made itself felt in this direction, but it can- 
not be possible that it played more than a very small 
part in Spain’s misfortunes. In any case, the decline 
in Spain’s foreign trade was but a small factor, and 
by no means a deciding one, in her ultimate deca- 
dence. 

As another link in the gradual historical vindication 
of Spain, Mr. Walsh’s splendid book must be heartily 
welcomed. It should be read by everybody, if only 
because its six hundred pages contain a story far more 
thrilling and soul-stirring than any novel; also because 
it at last presents to English readers a really authori- 
tative study of one of the greatest of women, a Queen 
much maligned by those who see in her only the foun- 
dress of the Spanish Inquisition, and little understood 
even by those less biassed against her. No words fit 
her better than those of Peter Martyr, writing to in- 
form Archbishop Talavera of her death: ‘ The world 
has lost its noblest ornament; a loss to be deplored not 
only by Spain, which she has so long carried forward 
in the career of glory, but by every nation in Christen- 
dom, for she was the mirror of every virtue, the shield 
of the innocent, and an avenging sword to the wicked. 
IT know none of her sex, in ancient or modern times, 
who in my judgment is at all worthy to be named with 
this incomparable woman.” 


ALexaNver Parker. 
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PARK 
II 


E was in Westminster Cathedral and it was also a 

railway station of intolerable vastness and silence. 
A church has chairs, vaulting; these provided abom- 
inations on the floor and overhead. A station has taxi- 
cabs, advertisements, kiosks, angles. What a wilder- 
ness of these features. There was a covered lorry with 
a stupid bill pasted on its hood: ‘G. S. R. Man is 
omnivorous.’ The lorry became multiplied to infinity 
in dreary perspective, the alignment perfect like an 
army-train or a boy’s drawing. Park went down the 
line in his vestments looking for the sacristy and a 
third-class smoking compartment. He had lost his 
server and his railway porter. I shall recognize him, 
for he is black. An unending train went through, pour- 
ing out passengers without stopping; all were negroes. 
Park halted and addressed himself prophetically : 
Go through the swinging glass doors; no one will 
notice you, as you are black, With a wrench and a 
struggle he came to himself. 
That is a strange thing, he thought; to dream a fact 
I did not know awake. I am black. 
It was light; he was chilly, for he had perspired copi- 
ously; his chin and neck were soaked. There were 
horses outside; he could hear the clink through the 
open ceiling. 
In some way he divined that the horses were for him- 
self, and he experienced one of those miserable 
minutes al] must have known. He remembered with 
dread the lively expressions of the horses he had 
looked at in the portfolio of engravings; and at the 
same time that the state of his legs would prevent his 
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attempting to ride. With rage he sprang from the 
couch, and his legs were well. He had common 
thoughts of bathing and shaving. 

Cuan came in carrying a great cloak and a helmet. 
He spoke some fossil sentence, some ‘ good morning’ 
or other; and Park repeated a syllable or two as he 
heard them. Evidently a start was intended. 

He made to put on his shoes. Cuan did it for him, and 
laced them. He walked towards one of the panels of 
the room; the man slid it open and he passed out of 
doors. He could not see the horses, but there was 
Cotswold, earth and sky; the familiar golden soil and 
cool green, the coloured pattern of fields, crop, 
stubble, grazing, early ploughing; hedges of quick, 
draped with clematis and tangled with black bryony. 
The eastern sky was a dense formation of thin, hori- 
zontal clouds. Cuan pulled and straightened his 
clothes, and laid the great cloak on his shoulders, 
clasping it at the neck. He handed him the helmet, 
dull black papier-mache with a badge painted on the 
front. There were pendant chains as straps. Cuan 
just tied them, a ‘single knot’; the chain held. Then 
he took up all the back folds of the wide cloak, 
dropped it half and half over his two shoulders and 
led the way. The cloak which Cuan wore was draped 
in the same way, with the odd effect; and held so by a 
loop at the tail fastened to a button at the neck. The 
horses turned their heads to stare at the two men. 
Cuan held the stirrup and Park mounted. When he 
saw what Cuan did, he threw the folds of his cloak 
off his shoulders, so that it enveloped himself and part 
of the horse. He required in fact no riding freedom : 
the mount was practically a pack-horse, and respon- 
sive to the least wish of the rider. 

They rode in a southerly direction, so that Park ex- 
pected to go near Eastleach, but checked himself re- 
membering his resolve. 
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They took the fields straight on, for the hedges were 
filled with gaps. He saw horses grazing, but neither 
sheep nor cattle. He distinguished houses from farms. 
Dwelling houses were highly characterized, long, low, 
vast, with very broad eaves and a fancy shown for bal- 
conies and circular windows. He found later that the 
lighting was principally top-lighting, and in public 
buildings concealed lighting. Butthe farms, with modi- 
fications easily imagined, and what seemed to Park a 
note of splendour, were typical farms: with barns, 
sheds, pens; paddocks and orchards, abundant evi- 
dence of the invisible farmer’s wife in the rabble of 
poultry; and flower gardens barricaded like a king’s 
park. 
They came to a road and took the right. 
Hot, hot, said the groom, and the horses came abreast 
and trotted. Park felt exhilarated. 
Quomodo vocatur equus? 

Tsup. 
Equi? 

Bini vocantur Zup; plurimi Ssup. 
Equitare ? 

Tsuba, zuba, ssuppa, juxta placitum. 
They rode a stream; the horses galloped, seeing their 
destination ahead. 


IT WAS A BUILDING in its way arrestingly sump- 
tuous : a two-stage rotunda with a flattened dome, all 
of stonework, laboriously dressed and masoned, de- 
signed with consummate art. At a handsome distance 
from its base was a circuit of low wall with many gate 
openings. The whole stood in a splendid area of well- 
kept grass, and there were no paths visible. Round the 
upper and smaller stage of the building ran an inscrip- 
tion course. From the portion exposed to his view 
Park reconstructed the words of the psalm: Laudate 
pueri Dominum, laudate nomen Domini. There were 
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a few men sitting on the coping, dressed in what could 
only have been liveries. They rose to their feet in 
silence as the horsemen rode into the enclosed space. 
The groom led the horses away, and Park followed 
Cuan through one of the circular doorways into a foyer. 
A servant took their cloaks, helmets and whips, and 
glanced to see if they had spurs or weapons. 

By different doorways in the inner wall Park and his 
man entered the rotunda. 

It was a relief to Park to recognize that he was in a 
sacred building. He felt his reason was being saved. 
Kneeling men moved sufficiently for his accommoda- 
tion. He knelt, blessed himself, and spoke to God as 
a man does. 

His desire was to be as little distracted as possible, 
but he soon detected that men in choir, certainly below 
somewhere, and probably at a prodigious depth, were 
singing none. 

It was approaching the prayer. He heard the great 
clang of a bell, and the sound of a subterranean sea, 
as somewhere a multitude rustled together. A choir 
pealed, whence he could not determine: Ecce sacer- 
dos magnus. 

He rose to his feet : and could then see over the rather 
broad parapet where his arms had rested. He was one 
of many occupying a hung gallery at the spring of a 
cupola; it was just as it were a circular pew, for one 
row of men, with its seat and kneeler. The cupola 
leaped from the summit of another much greater and 
far down in the earth; and that again was supported 
by piers. A part of the ultimate floor at a still greater 
depth was brightly illuminated. This was the sanc- 
tuary; for the procession of the mass moved towards 
it. It was cut by the unbroken ascending line of some 
great element of the building and in another direc- 
tion by a traverse as austere. He could see the bishop 
at the faldstool however ; his ministers moving in ample 
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space, and with utmost solemnity and precision, as 
they vested him. 
This was all, at the distance, which could edify or 
gratify him, until two deacons passed the chasuble 
over the bishop’s head, and Park was certain, beyond 
any: contradiction, that it was close-sewn with dia- 
monds. 
The mass proceeded exactly as anyone can verify any- 
where, raised however to the scale to which the reader 
of this relation has grown accustomed. It ended with 
the publication of an indulgence in the sacred lan- 
guage (as the Wapami call Latin) and the vulgar 
tongue; and this afforded Park’s first opportunity of 
hearing Bapami spoken with some deliberation. It 
made no impression upon him; he tried without success 
to catch the equivalent expression of a hundred days. 
One feature had struck his imagination : all had knelt 
for the credo, and tens of thousands, at any rate, had 
united in singing it. 
Park had made a curious observation at the mass. He 
was sure the bishop was white : for the prelate had dis- 
tinctly raised his face as he sat at the faldistorium ; 
and, though he would not admit it to himself, he be- 
lieved that it was in his own direction. 
As the three rode away, he could not keep the subject 
out of his mind, and he addressed to Cuan many re- 
marks tinged by this curiosity. 
At last the man said, frowning slightly, and low, as 
if scandalized : 
My lord observed that the bishop is a pale man? 
Yes. 
God is no respecter of persons. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing (changing the subject as quickly and 
thoroughly as he could) on a great feast to breakfast 
at a club. 
You are my guide. 
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My lord would agree not to make friends or even to 


n’tha (I am only a servant). 

Yes. What is the dedication of that church? 
The martyrs of Uganda. 

Benedictus Deus. 
Amen. Yonder is the club. 
Park looked in the direction of Cuan’s whip; and 
laughed with pleasure and amusement as they drew 
near, at the extraordinary mass of horses and gorgeous- 
ly dressed men. 
His pleasure however was soon clouded; for his ap- 
pearance created a stir, which the utmost politeness of 
the gamekeepers and stableboys (for such they all 
were) could not disguise. Many moved to surround 
Cuan, but he shook them off. 
He made for a fat black and spoke to him aggrievedly. 
The giant smiled and patted Cuan on the shoulder; 
but he led the way, and in quick time Park was re- 
clining on a prepared couch and left to his thoughts. 
These would have been dismal had not the nimblest 
smiling black he could have imagined bustled up with 
a tray which he thrust into Park’s hands without cere- 
mony. 
Instantly he splayed the feet of a folding tripod he 
had under his arm, snatched the tray, planted it on 
the stand and stood grinning. It was evident from his 
expression that he was supposed to be amusingly got 
up. Park smiled and the boy went away pleased. 
He, at any rate, hasn’t heard of the man-in-the-moon, 
he thought gloomily. But the breakfast was good. It 
was a delicate fry of some sort of liver, on a big thin 
barley biscuit, a bowl of salted water, and an orange. 
He had hardly finished his meal when Cuan appeared 
ready for riding and spoke a sentence in Bapama in 
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which Park was proud to recognize the word ssup. 
What a relief to be gone. Oh, the glory of the un- 
changeable sky, the gladness of the grass, the restora- 
tive view of hawk-weed, scabious, calamint; the row 
of elms ; and an addition, in Park’s eye not at all unac- 
ceptable, of grey poplar, the fancy of a local proprie- 
tor, perhaps, for the disposition indicated planting ; 
the ash, too, appeared abundant. 

The line they took was as straight as they chose, for 
there was no standing crop in the way; and there were 
passages innumerable in the hedges. 

There was at home a parcel for Park; a copper box, 
namely ; and lying on it, his first mail : a meticulously 
folded note. It was from Monsignor Villa Gracil ; and 
the writing was microscopic, artistically disposed on 
the sheet. Beside the compliments d’usage, its pur- 
port was—for it was easy and fraternal : I send some 
odds and ends. Have patience; I have so little. Speak 
to me p.m. I am called in familiar conversation Svil- 
lig. Park made an experiment in trying to think Wap- 
ama. He means to express, he surmised, that he is 
frightfully busy and is impatient to see me; and also 
that I am to hold on until ‘ they’ have made up their 
minds about me. 

In the order of spiritual and intellectual value the con- 
tents of the box was: a breviary for the week (from 
which it appeared that today was Saturday); a crucifix 
of mature design in which (so naturally) the divine 
Victim was of negro type; a grammar of Bapama, in 
the Bapami language and character; a Bapamu-Latin 
(and vice-versa) dictionary ; a book of views in a kind 
of lithography; a map of Great Britain; abundance of 
handmade paper, a block of Chinese ink, a few brushes 
and four red pens. 


(To be continued.) 
Joun Gray. 
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CRUSADES, COMMERCE AND ADVENTURE. By G. G. Coulton. 
(Nelson; 2/6.) 

This book forms one of an interesting and promising serigs 
of text-books which are being published under the general 
editorship of Mr. John Buchan. In his editorial preface— 
which for some unknown reason is concealed at the end of the 
book after the index—Mr. Buchan says: ‘ The old teaching of 
national history was apt to give a false perspective. It is 
necessary, when British history is being taught, to make it 
clear that Britain was a province of Christendom, and that all 
our civilization arose from a known antiquity of two thousand 
years.’ If this series is successful in hammering home this 
crucial, but neglected fact, Mr. Buchan and the many eminent 
scholars who are contributing to this series will deserve well of 
English readers. 

Mr. Coulton has been chosen to write the volume on 
Crusades, Commerce and Adventure—a not easily managed 
trio. He has been largely successful, by means of extensive 
extracts from contemporary sources, in giving the atmosphere 
of the Crusading movement. By means of these skilfully 
chosen passages the whole enterprise comes to life, and he must 
be indeed an obtuse or sophisticated reader who can fail to 
catch the spirit and motives of that resounding chapter in the 
history of Christendom. 

There is also an excellent chapter on the life and outlook of 
a typical Saracen warrior, illustrated by extracts from the 
autobiography of Ousama, the son of Mourschid. There is, 
furthermore, a good account, told mainly in their own words, 
of the travels and adventures of John of Piano Carpini, William 
or Robrouck, Odoric, and Marco Polo. In addition, there are 
some well-chosen illustrations—an advantage not often pos- 
sessed by books of this type. 

As a text-book, however, the book is of little use. The 
section on mediaeval commerce—a mere fourteen pages—is 
quite inadequate. It would have been much better if the 
author had confined himself simply to the commercial circum- 
stances and results of the crusades. The result is the apparent 
implication that mediaeval trade was a mere by-product of the 
crusading movement—a misconception which would, of course, 
make Mr. Coulton shudder. 

There is again a lack of proportion in the amount of space 
given to the various episodes. The First Crusade is allotted 
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seventy-three pages, the Second four, the Third three, the Fourth 
has a generous allowance of fifty, while the remainder are given 
nine. Moreover, the reader is for the most part left in ignorance 
as to the fortunes of the Latin states in the intervening periods 
between the crusades, and little is said on the very important 
matter of their organisation. 

Mr. Coulton also fails to bring out with sufficient effective- 
ness the problems and difficulties which the Greek Empire 
presented to the Crusaders, and he under-estimates, by implica- 
tion, the issues at stake in the struggle between the Papacy and 
the Empire. He tends to under-estimate, too, the military 
effectiveness of the crusades by laying emphasis on the failure 
of the crusading states to maintain their position. The crusad- 
ing movement, with its enthusiasm and inspiration, acted as a 
breakwater, which prevented the oncoming wave of Islam from 
submerging Europe. The crusades are to be judged as much 
by what they prevented as by what they achieved. 

Within the limited space at his command, Mr. Coulton has 
produced a book which is both readable and informative. It is 
to be recommended as such and not as a text-book. 


T.C-E. 


CRANMER. By Hilaire Belloc. (London: Cassell; pp. 324; 
15/-) 

Mr. Belloc’s portrait of the English Reformation, with the 
poor, bewildered figure of Cranmer moving timidly in its very 
centre, is a masterly piece of writing. It is not a pretty picture 
—Mr. Belloc spares neither the Church nor the anti-clerical move 
in the political game, which subsequently developed into the 
Church of England. Pope Clement comes out of the whole 
sorry business with but little more dignity than Cranmer him- 
self. But besides weakness and indecision, Cranmer had a 
treacherous mind and he did not scruple to betray his benefac- 
tors to save his own neck. Of his desertion of Anne in the 
moment of danger, even Sergeant remarks: ‘ His subsequent 
action with regard to his hapless patroness can cause no sur- 
prise. It seems hardly necessary to insert Cranmer’s name, as 
has been suggested, in a list of saints of the English Church.’ 

So far, so good; but one feels that Mr. Belloc’s portraits of 
Anne and the King are somehow distorted. Henry, a Catholic, 
firmly believing in the Real Presence, in character weak; Anne, 
a Lutheran, strong, masterful, and bad: such are the pictures. 
But the evidence seems to show her character as having been 
composed of vanity and shallowness, which together with judi- 
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cious pushing by her unscrupulous relatives elevated her to the 
throne for so short a reign. If she had been strong and bad, 
she would have held Henry for more than three short years; 
and the manner of her death goes far to prove that her declara- 
tion of her innocence was true. 

The book is written in Mr. Belloc’s most brilliant style, and, 
allowing for his prejudices, gives us a magnificently coloured 
picture of all that good and evil which went to make up Tudor 
England. 


S.G.U. 


THe Enciisn Carpinats. By G. C. Heseltine. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 5/-). 


Thirty-eight Englishmen have received the Red Hat, and 
the short sketches of their careers given in this little book 
make an almost complete history of the Church in England 
since the middle of the twelfth century, when Robert Pullen 
became the first English Cardinal. Thirty-eight may seem a 
small number, yet if we look at other European countries we 
find that only four, Italy, France, Spain and Germany can claim 
more; and if England had not gone into schism in 1534, she 
might easily have come third on the list. Ireland has only 
had five Cardinals, excluding those of her sons who have 
governed great seas in other countries, and all these have been 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. Of the thirty- 
eight, twenty-four were drawn from the secular clergy, 
five were Benedictines, five Dominicans, two were Austin 
Canons, one a Cistercian and one a Franciscan. The author 
brings the number up to forty by including for the sake of 
convenience two Scottish Cardinals, Beaton and Erskine. 
Cardinal Walter Wardlaw, Bishop of Glasgow, created 
Cardinal by Clement VII in 1383, was the first Scottish Cardinal, 
but he is here omitted presumably because Clement VII is now 
universally regarded as an Antipope. We must remember, 
however, that the Cardinals created by the rival Pontiffs at this 
period had their rank afterwards approved by the Councils of 
Pisa and Florence. The claim of Herbert de Bosham, the 
friend of St. Thomas a Becket, to a place amongst the English 
Cardinals is favoured by the author on the ground that most 
authorities agree that he was Archbishop of Benevento and 
Cardinal about 1178. These authorities are all of the 
seventeenth century, and therefore of little weight. On page 
37, Robert Kilwardby is said to have been attracted to the 
Order about the year 1252, by the renown of St. Thomas 
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Aquinas; it is more probable that he succeeded Robert Bacon 
as head of the Dominican School at Oxford about 1249. All 
through his life he was in opposition to many of St. Thomas’s 
teachings. 


G.S.W.G. 


Tue Book oF Saints. A Biographical Dictionary. Compiled by 
the Benedictines of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, (London: 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1931; 7/6 net.) 


We have already noticed this excellent and clearly arranged 
‘Who’s Who of the Saints ’ in its first edition. In its present 
form, in addition to a revision of the 5,000 or so articles 
previously given, it is enriched by a supplement dealing with 
the most recent names inserted in the Church’s Kalendar— 
the English Martyrs, St. Thérése of Lisieux, St. John Bosco, 
St. Peter Canisius, St. Robert Bellarmine, etc. 

It is a little difficult, however, to discover on what principle 
the Beati, as distinguished from the Canonized Saints, are 
selected for inclusion in the book. Hardly any of the Beati of 
the Dominican and Franciscan Kalendars seem to appear, yet 
we find the names of many who belong to the more modern 
Congregations. The Preface states that only Saints of ‘ some 
prominence ’ can be admitted, but it can hardly be contended 
that, e.g., the Oratorian Bd. Sebastian Valfré is more con- 
spicuous or better known than Bd. Raymond of Capua, the 
director of St. Catherine of Siena, or than Bd. Raymond Lull, 
the great medieval philosopher and Franciscan martyr and 
mystic. 

F.R.B. 


S. ANTHONY OF Papua. By Alice Curtayne. Father Mathew 
Record Office. (Dublin; 2/6.) 


Here is a work on St. Anthony one may unreservedly praise. 
It is not strictly speaking a life; there are very few dates and 
no attempt to unravel disputed details of chronology or locality. 
Rather it is an appreciation of Anthony—scholarly and 
beautifully written, one need hardly add—giving an insight 
into the man, the saint, the apostle, and into the times in 
which he lived and worked. Throughout, Miss Curtayne 
succeeds admirably, leaving the reader with a vivid picture of 
a living personality standing out clearly against a brief but 
adequate background of historical setting. This charmingly 
printed little volume appears as Capuchin Monographs, I., 
edited by Fr. Senan, O.M.Cap. The editor is to be heartily 
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congratulated on this beginning of what—let us hope—is to be 
a rich series of similar monographs on the Franciscan saints : 
and since Miss Curtayne conveys to her readers so much of 
the ‘ joy ’ she acknowledges (p. 14) she finds in writing, it is 
to be hoped she will contribute again to this series. There is 
a slip on page 108 where for Minister-General we should read 
Minister-Provincial. 


O.F.M. 


Tue Lire or Lapy Lucy KNaTcHBULL. By Sir Tobie Matthew, 
with an introduction by Dom David Knowles. (Sheed and 
Ward, 1931; 6/- net.) 


This volume may be regarded chiefly as a contribution to 
the history of the English Catholic exiles of the Low 
Countries during the seventeenth century. It is a vignette 
from that story, drawn by the skilful hand of that gifted 
courtier-priest, Sir Tobie Matthew. Sir Tobie tells us in his 
old-fashioned periods how Mistress Lucy Knatchbull became a 
Benedictine nun in the English convent at Brussels, how she 
fared in that convent, how she hecame thereafter foundress and 
abbess of a daughter house at Ghent, and how she died with 
much piety and resignation in the year 1629. His history aims 
at being the record of a saintly life, and he has embodied in it 
a good deal of matter from Dame Lucy’s own pen. These 
autobiographical passages are the most interesting in the book 
and give us glimpses of a mystical experience which has several 
points of contact with St. Teresa’s. Though Dame Lucy may 
be no more than a duodecimo St. Teresa, yet this account of her 
spiritual life deserved preservation. The book is well pro- 
duced and we enjoyed especially the excellent introduction. 

J.M. 


THe KALENDAR AND COMPOST OF SHEPHERDS. Edited by G. C. 
Heseltine. (London, Peter Davies, 1931; 21/-). 


The Compost of Shepherds forms the greater part of this 
work, a fifteenth century compilation, typical of medieval mis- 
cellanies; a summary of knowledge, human and divine, con- 
sidered necessary by the ‘ Shepherds’ for a ‘long, whole and 
joyous life.’ Its sources, where traceable, go back to the 
thirteenth century. Of the original publisher, Guy Marchant, 
a Catholic, little is known. The first English edition was 
‘prynted in parys in to corrupt englysshe and nat by no 
englysshe man,’ according to Pynson, whose own translation 
was none too good. After a more satisfactory translation by 
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Copland, it ran through several editions till 1656. It was re- 
edited by Oskar H. Sommer in 1892 in a limited facsimile 
edition. The present book is well printed, though the wood- 
cuts, in comparison with Sommer’s facsimiles, are wanting in 
vigour. The spelling is modernised and defects in the text 
repaired. The contemporary popularity of the work and the 
fact that it was one of the first fruits of the printing press 
give it an interest that justifies its reappearance. Two remarks 
in the Introduction point to other reasons for this edition. 
‘ There will be shepherds keeping their sheep on the hills when 
millionaires and motor cars are a joke of ancient history ’ and 
y . . this book is itself a piece cut out of the life of the 
fifteenth century to be seen for what it is and not what the 
historian would like us to think it. It is history at first hand.’ 
The book has its own interest. It may be turned to the pur- 
pose of an intransigent anti-modern campaign, or prove useful 
to the amateur historian. It remains a testimony to the healthy 
philosophy of minds in concord with nature and obedient to the 
teaching of the Church and Divine Revelation. 


C.C.H. 


De Donis Spiritus Sancti, By Gerardus M. Paris, 
O.P., S.Th.L. Preface by Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
S.T.M. (Turin, Marietti, 1930, pp. xii, 114.) 

This dissertation, which is a preliminary study on the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, is divided into two parts. In the first are 
set forth clearly the main sources from which the doctrine is 
gathered, in the second is given a more detailed examination 
of the Gifts themselves, their number and necessity for both 
the active and contemplative life, their relationship to one 
another, and to grace and charity, and finally their duration. 
Generally St. Thomas is faithfully interpreted, and the doctrine 
is presented in a strictly scholastic form. 

One wonders if St. Thomas ever uses the expression ‘ infused 
contemplation’? However that may be, to introduce the dis- 
tinction between perfect and imperfect infused contemplation 
into the article cited leads to equivocation. In that place St. 
Thomas means by perfect contemplation that which is realizable 
in the vision of God alone, in comparison with which, even the 
highest contemplation in this life is imperfect. The primary ob- 
ject of this imperfect contemplation is Divine Truth, the second- 
ary object His effects. Through the gift of knowledge, by an 
intuition, the soul can see the traces of God in creatures. The 
gift of knowledge depends on the gift of understanding, and both 
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on wisdom. The gift of wisdom contains in itself under- 
standing and knowledge (cf. P. Joret, La Contemplation 
Mystique, p. 61). For this reason it is open to question as to 
whether the author is correct in assigning the gift of wisdom 
to what he calls perfect contemplation (p. 84). Wisdom is 
indeed the dominant factor in the higher forms of contem- 
plation, but it has not the monopoly. The gift of under- 
standing superadds its penetrating action to the gift of 
knowledge, in the understanding of created things, and to the 
gift of wisdom in the understanding of divine things, (Pére 
Meynard, Théologie Ascétique et Mystique). Consequently, in 
one and the same act of contemplation all three intellectual 
gifts can work in unison or successively (cf. John of S. 
Thomas, De Donis, disp. 18, qq, 68-70). If this is not the 
case, it seems difficult to understand how St. Thomas could 
have held that the gifts of knowledge and understanding will 
have their own proper functions even in heaven. 

Following the Thomist view, actual grace is required in every 
supernatural act, but contrary to the opinion of Billot, it is not 
to be confused or identified with the impulses and inspirations 
of the Holy Ghost operating through the Gifts. The Gifts, 
therefore, do not necessarily concur in every virtuous act. It 
is, however, tentatively suggested that, in fact, the Gifts 
actually play a part in all acts of virtue which are not remiss. 
The theologians quoted would appear to be against this, and 
the arguments given are not entirely convincing (p. 89). 
Account needs to be taken of the distinction between a perfect 
act of virtue, and one that is fervent, i.e., in excess of the 
habit of virtue, and elicited by the soul under the influence of a 
movement from the Holy Spirit (cf. P. Froget, De L’ Habitation 
du Saint-Esprit, p. 423). 

The work is to be commended as it enables the reader to 
view his subject as a whole. For this purpose the schemes at 
the end should be particularly useful. 

A.F. 


THE Lonety TRAVELLER. By Doreen Smith. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne; 7/6.) 


It is a refreshing change to read a ‘Catholic novel’ in 
which the Catholic Church is not mentioned at all until page 
250 or thereabouts. By this I mean that the authoress has 
drawn her characters with such skill that the entry of the 
Church on to the scene appears to be the only logical con- 
clusion to their development. 
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After an unpromising start, in which the heroine is des- 
cribed as ‘ literally the apple of her father’s eye,’ the authoress 
traces in the most entertaining manner the love affair between 
an introspective girl and a man with a mysterious past, and 
does not shrink from the inevitable conclusion. Her style is 
pleasant and lively, though at times too reminiscent of Ian Hay ; 
and her dialogue, even in the school scenes, is unforced and 
natural: pleasing, if unpretentious. 

S.G.U. 


A TeNEMENT IN Sono. By George Thomas, with an 
introduction by John Oxenham. (Jonathan Cape; 5/-). 


Catholics must not miss this remarkable first book. The 
reviewer had the privilege of knowing the author and of 
climbing the rotten wooden stairs to sit with him and his 
brother and sister in that front room overlooking Berwick 
Market, and of talking about the reading and writing which 
were the main occupation left to them since a rare muscular 
disease—hereditary and hopeless—had almost completely 
crippled them. There, in a poverty not only of money but of 
movement and liberty, in a state of helplessness that might 
have been expected to crush the spirits of any human being, 
they educaicd their own humour and their own perceptive and 
descriptive powers. The psychologist will find this book food 
for serious thought. So much can courage do. Here are three 
human beings, highly sensitive about their helplessness and 
poverty—yet the simplicity of courage has kept them free from 
all ‘ compensating fantasies,’ from all the complications and 
distortions of the unhealthy and feeble personality. The 
theologian will find very little talk about the Faith these three 
hold—but a mention of Good Friday, of the Sister of Charity 
and her little prayer to St, Anthony, are memorable; and, what 
is more, the whole frame-work of the book is Christian and 
Catholic. George Thomas has an unfashionable hunger for 
Truth, and an almost unconscious—certainly an unselfconscious 
—liking for the Will of God, He writes directly and plainly of 
his own mental suffering when the fact of his own helplessness 
presses, but even when he analyses his own mind, there is 
something business-like about it. In the whole book there is 
not one strain of morbidity. Read what he writes about his 
father—who is a dustman, about the old Jewish woman down- 
stairs, the old lapsed Catholic upstairs, the Chinaman who is 
a ‘sub-tenant ’ there. Their mother is even more helpless than 
they are. Read how they cook a meal, tidy the ‘ front-room,’ 
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entertain visitors. And then remember how many times bud- 
ding authors have complained: ‘ Well, how can I write as 
things are? If I could get away . . get a really quiet room 
to work in . . a cottage in the country . .’. This book was 
written with the distractions of cooking, wireless, quarrels that 
came up from the room below and down from the room above, 
with the salesmen shouting their wares in the market below. 
Now that the family has been able to move to somewhat better 
surroundings, will Mr. Thomas write a still better book? He 
must, but he will have his work cut out to do so, 
C.H. 


NuMBER Nine Joy St. A medley of Prose and Verse for Boys 
and Girls. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford ; 6/-.) 

To Children of Parents who know what is good for them. 
House for sale—immediate possession. This wholly desirable 
residence is situated in Joy St., by which you will understand 
at once that it is not a jerry-built council house, but unique, 
beautiful and of the finest craftsmanship, as are all the others in 
that street. The architect is Michael Lynn; the master-builders 
Laurence Housman, Compton Mackenzie, Algernon Blackwood, 


Mabel Marlowe and Hugh Chesterman ; amongst the decorators 
are Thomas Derrick, C. T. Nightingale and Ruth MacNair. 
What more need be said in recommendation? Well, just one 
thing. The last named decorator’s coloured illustrations of 


‘Ginger’ are something new even in Joy St., and they are 


gorgeous. 
H.J.C. 


Tue Music oF THE Roman Rite: A Manual for Choirmasters in 
English-speaking countries. By Sir Richard R. Terry, 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. Pp. 293; 8vo. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 10/6.) 


Sir Richard Terry has written this Manual for loyal Catholics 
‘ whose first desire is to obey the Church’s laws in spirit as well 
as in letter.’ Fortunately, now that the liturgical revival has 
affected England, there are many ‘ loyal Catholics’ to whom 
this book is likely to prove of the greatest service. It is not 
necessary to speak of Sir Richard Terry’s authority; he is a 
scholar and a musician, and he has a wide experience of the 
work and difficulties that confront the choirmaster to-day. 

Sir Richard believes that there is a distinct style of music 
which is the Church’s own. Music which conforms to the con- 
ditions laid down by the Church (like plainsong or the 
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best polyphony) is true Church music; music (like that of the 
Viennese School) which sacrifices the liturgical spirit for some 
other consideration, though it may be good music, is not Church 
music. When the author criticises the state of our own Church 
music he finds two principal defects—bad music, and bad per- 
formance. For bad music there is no excuse, and the remedy 
is obvious—but bad performance? The second defect finds its 
cure in the practical part of this book. The choirmaster is 
shown how he may build up and control his choir; and how he 
may choose suitable music. In addition, there is a chapter on 
the position and duties of the organist ; a vigorous chapter on 
plainsong accompaniment; on ‘ traps for choirmasters ’—the 
fruit of long experience; and on ‘ Congregational Singing.’ 
In this last chapter the author refers to loss of the tradition of 
congregational singing amongst English Catholics. He does 
not, we think, insist sufficiently on the duty of the congregation 
to sing, not only at ‘ popular devotions,’ but also in the Mass 
itself, and at the other liturgical offices. The choir has, after 
all, only a secondary positiun in regard to the faithful. 

In the ‘ Guide to all liturgical functions ’— exhaustive, 
straightforward and in English—the Offices of Holy Week and 
those pertaining to a Bishop will be especially useful to those 
to whom such things come but rarely. The section on Legisla- 
tion, which shows that the Motu Proprio was a ‘ reiteration of 
well-established principles,’ makes interesting reading. 

The book closes with an essay in retrospect on the English 
School of Church Music. It is more than a consolation to 
know that we have a great musical past: it should act as an in- 
centive to the work of reconstruction which Sir Richard Terry 
has so much at heart. 

There are five appendices: the first being a list of Masses, 
Motets, and Anthems in the liturgical style suitable to the capa- 
cities of various choirs; the other four being the Motu Proprio 
and the Regolamento of Pius X; the letter of Benedict XV con- 
cerning the Palestrina celebrations; and the Apostolic Consti- 
tution of Pius XI. 

R.M. 


OFFERINGS TO FRIENDS. By Antonio de Navarro. (Country 
Life, 20 Tavistock Street, W.C.2; 7/6.) 


We know the old Friendship’s Garland and Petit Livre 
d’Amitié ; in which sweets were brought from the human trea- 
sury of such things to nourish friendship as it used to be, though 
in an uncertain and promiscuous manner. Mr. de Navarro pro- 
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claims who is friend A (himself); he furnishes the list of friend 
B (he has had a delightful acquaintance); and his offerings are 
not only gems, but his own inimitable notes on a variety of 
facts which have come under his observation. We made the 
experiment of turning up the offering made to one we particu- 
larly disliked, to find out if we had changed in this respect; 
the only effect was to increase our liking for Antonio de Navarro. 


J.G. 


Nine Martyr Monks. By Dom Bede Camm. (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne; 15/-.) 

Among the English Martyrs beatified in December, 1929, 
there are nine (eight priests and a lay brother) whom the Eng- 
lish Benedictines claim as members of their body. It is not a 
large number compared with the numbers of the secular clergy 
who suffered during the same period, and yet it is highly credit- 
able for a Congregation that was then in the infancy of its re- 
vival. Dom Bede Camm is a recognised expert in the field of 
English martyrology, and he has here applied all his knowledge 
and zeal to the story of these nine martyrs. Every available 
source has been ransacked for materials, and the reader may 
feel confident that this volume gives him the fullest account that 
is possible. Dom Bede’s perspicuous narrative—which is not 
lacking in unction—is accompanied by a series of very interest- 
ing and valuable illustrations. We congratulate him and his 
publishers on a very notable achievement. 

G.M. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES AND DEVOTIONS OF BLESSED ROBERT 
SOUTHWELL, S.J. Edited by J. M. de Buck, S.J... Trans- 
lated by Mgr. P. E. Hallett. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


By a coincidence this book came into my hands immediately 
after looking through another book by one who, like Blessed 
Robert, rejoiced at one time to call himself a follower of St. 
Ignatius, but who now signs himself ‘ T.’ of Punch. ‘ Empti- 
ness ’ is the word used by this author on one occasion of him- 
self, and admirably—alas—does it summarize all for him, de- 
spite the many and varied interests that have so far filled his 
life. And now comes this immense contrast, this work of the 
Martyr, Robert, with its tone of spiritual richness, and sense of 
strong purpose resolutely pursued. It is an admirable spiritual 
book, full of wise suggestion—fruit of experience—and of high, 
courageous exhortation—fruit of an intensely spiritual mind. 
Almost every one of the seventy-three short sections of the book 
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Book Reviews 


stands self-contained, and the book may thus be dipped into at 
random, but never in vain. The solemn apparatus criticus seems 
rather unnecessary, and would certainly have astounded the 
author : and the Latin text—if required—should have been set 
page by page with the English. It certainly seems a pity that 
the book did not confine itself to the English text : it would have 
cost less and reached more. As for the translation it suffices to 
say that nowhere is there the slightest evidence that it ts a 
translation, so admirably has Mgr. Hallett done his work. 
Incidentally, despite the unfortunate but inevitable dust-cover 
‘ puff,’ even one who is not a Jesuit may open without fear and 
read with profit this book, 
O.F.M. 


FaTHER IGNATIUS OF LLANTHONY. By Donald Attwater. 
(Cassell ; 7/6.) 


Mr. Donald Attwater has done a difficult thing well. It 
would be very easy to caricature Ignatius, and easier still to 
scoff at him. Mr. Attwater gives us a consistent picture of a 
wholly inconsistent and strangely attractive character. As a 
preacher and lecturer, Ignatius made a great stir in religious 
circles during the middle period of his life. His tremendous 
vitality and magnetic personality carried his audiences off their 
feet. His personal religion was an Evangelical pietism clothed 
in Ritualistic trappings, and his theology was both vague and 
crude. As the pioneer of Monasticism in the Church of Eng- 
land his work was doomed to failure from the beginning. He 
had no single quality which could have fitted him to be the 
founder of the kind of religious life which was his ideal. He 
made almost every mistake which it is possible for a religious 
founder to make. His work, which never flourished during his 
life time, was completely dead within a year of his own death. 
Yet those who wish to understand the complexities of 
Anglicanism must know something of Ignatius and his work. 


H. St. J. 


TugoLocy. A Monthly Journal of Historic Christianity. (Dec., 
1931. London: S.P.C.K.; 1/-.) 


The statement of Eucharistic belief recently signed by over 
one hundred clergy of different schools of thought in the Church 
of England is here published as a document. Not one of the 
ten theses of which it consists is at variance with Catholic doc- 
trine, although they cannot be considered as an adequate ex- 
pression of the mind of the Church after nineteen centuries of 
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growth. They might have been nine centuries ago. Take the 
fourth clause, that Eucharistic consecration ‘ has a real effect, 
since the consecrated Elements are, by the Will of God, now 
charged with a new spiritual significance and purpose, being 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ.’ The Secre- 
tary of the E.C.U. has objected that this is ‘ deliberately am- 
biguous.’ The Dean of Winchester explains that the ambigu- 
ity has a theological, not a political, aim. The framers of the 
document were not engaged in a formula-hunt after the manner 
of M. Briand, but were inspired by a reverent caution in the 
statement of revealed truth. There is a valid distinction; and 
it is quite true that the silences of Revelation are no less sig- 
nificant, no less sacred, than its utterances, a truth sometimes 
overlooked by private writers within the Church. .. . where 
angels fear to tread. But only a Catholic can know where Re- 
velation is reserved, and it is easy for those who do not com- 
pletely possess the clue to confuse an undue understatement 
with a decent reticence. 

The first and second volumes of Ernst Troeltsch’s Gesam- 
melte Schriften have been recently published under the title, The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. Reviewing them, 
Dr. R. H. Murray lays stress on the value of St. Thomas’s 
political philosophy and the appeal it exercised for Troeltsche. 
But he also suggests that its very completeness makes it stand 
opposed to progress. Is not this to imagine the system in terms 
of a machine and not a living organism? A child is complete, 
but it can grow. Perfection does not necessarily lie in com- 
plete fixation. St. Thomas often makes this point. In any 
case, a study of his writings dissipates the impression that he 
ever regarded his system as developed down to the last detail. 

T.G. 


CATHOLIC DIRECTORY : 1932. (Burns, Oates & Washbonrne ; 3/6.) 

There is no need to do more than commend this ably compiled 
Guide to Catholic activities in England. It is among the best 
books of reference we know;; it is indispensable and should be 
accessible to every reading Catholic, and others besides Catho- 
lics will need it too. 


THe CaTHOLiIc WHo’s WHO: 1932. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 5/--) 

Mr. Douglas Woodruff enlivens this year’s Who’s Who with 

a very bright preface. Why are so many well known Catholics 

omitted? Where is Father John O’Connor ; and Dr. Grimley? 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Friday Sixpence 


G.K.’s WEEKLY stands for the tradition of 
the family against interference by modern 
Bureaucracy, Monopoly and Socialism—for 
the restoration of Liberty by the distribution 
of property. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
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‘University Extension Lectures 
(University of London). 


Courses OF LECTURES AT THE 


WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1. 


MONDAYS. 
A Course of Twenty-four Lectures on 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By FATHER VINCENT McNABB, 0.P., §.T.M. 
* Commencing October 26th, 1931, at 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAYS. 
A Course of Twenty-five Lectures on 


THE LIFE & WRITINGS OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 
By FATHER JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, 0.P., B.A. 


Commencing October 8th, 1931, at 5.45 p.m. 
THURSDAYS. 


A Course of Twenty-five Lectures on 


THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA OF ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


Part I, QQ. 75-88, Treatise on Man 
By FATHER ADRIAN ENGLISH, 0.P., §.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 8th, 1931, at 7.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE. 











Details of each Course will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Local Secretary, Miss D. Finlayson, 
24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


NOTE. 
No charge is made for admission to the Courses, but it is necessary to take 
a COLLECTION at each Lecture im order to meet the fee payable to the 
University which covers the cost of examinations, printing of syllabuses, and 
other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students who are able to do so 
will contribute to the cost. 
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Catholic Times 


Leads . . . and Others Follow. 
‘ Your paper is the only Catholic one in England giving 
a right lead to our people..—A Glasgow reader. - 


Tice is the growing opinion among the Catho- 


lic body in Great Britain. In times so critical as 
the present, it is not sufficient for a Catholic 
newspaper to present the week’s news and 
leave it there. Leadership in Catholic thought 
and guidance in Catholic principles are the needs 
of the day. The Catuotic Times stands out 
among the Catholic Press of the country— 
noted for its fearless comment, applauded for 
constructive criticism, and equalled by no other 
for its well informed contributions on current 
affairs as viewed from the Catholic standpoint. 

Not only during the present state of national 
emergency has the CaTHoLic TiMEs presented 
its readers with the Catholic viewpoint of the 
crisis, but for months past it has been alone 
among the Catholic Press of this country in its 
insistent demands for a return to agricultural 
prosperity, its condemnation and documented 
exposure of the anti-Christian reorganisation of 
Soviet Russia, and its constant criticism of 
every public service or party that proposes or 
enforces anything opposed to Catholic belief 
and practice. 

Where the Catuotic Times has led other 
papers have followed in news and views. 

The thinking section of the Catholic body are 
reading the Catuotic Times and keeping 
themselves well informed on current events 
from the only viewpoint that matters — the 
Catholic viewpoint. 


Every Friday. From all Newsagents. Twopence. 
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{| A partnership of two inimitable artists in Satire. These 
eighty-one rules of conduct with their eighty-one illustrations 
are certain to provoke eighty-one explosions of laughter. 


§| ‘The page never fails of its laugh . . . combines 
Bellockian and Derrickian satire in an uncanny degree.’— 
The Observer. 
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